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Coming to Wonderful Town? 


To enjoy every minute read | 
. ; ‘Round the Clock in New 


ot ay York City, pp. 25-29-T 
‘ Sy) (- +g 1, \ & ; 
aa a + —————. 


ssell Benson 


It’s a grand night 

for singing when Western 
Hills H.S. seniors of 
Cincinnati take to the 
byroads! 
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“BUGGY ’N BIKE” sett ¢- 


Learning to ride a bike or pushing a dg N ~ 
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The presence of this seal indicates 
that all nutrition statements in ‘jag 
the advertisement have been 
found acceptable by the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Association. 
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NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET * CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


buggy around the block are part of 
pre-schoolers’ big job of growing up—g 
is learning to eat a variety of foods, t 
meet the nutrient needs of growth and 
to establish good eating habits for, 
healthy life. 

Protein is essential for the child’s devel. 
oping muscle, and for growth of bone as 
well. Milk and milk products are the 
primary source of protein in the diet of 
young children.' Eggs, meat, fish and 
poultry are also sources of high quality 
protein and should be included in the 
child’s diet. 

Calcium, phosphorus, and vitamin D are 
required for the normal calcification of 
bones and teeth, a continuous process 
during growth . . . even during the period 
of slow linear growth. One quart of vita- 
min D fortified milk per day will provide 
adequate quantities of these nutrients 
during pre-school years.! 

Iron, copper, and certain other minerals 
are needed for red blood cell formation 
and as catalysts in various enzyme sys- 
tems. These nutrients are provided by 
eggs, meats, fish, fruits, vegetables, and 
whole grain or enriched cereals. 

All the essential vitamins must be pro- 
vided for the formation and functioning of 
normal body tissues. Milk and milk prod- 
ucts are the main source of riboflavin and 
of pre-formed vitamin A in children’s diets 

..and provide some of all the other 
known vitamins. 

Whole grain or enriched cereals and 
legumes supplement dairy foods and 
meats as sources of the B-vitamins. Citrus 
fruits, tomatoes, and other fruits and 
vegetables are needed as a source of vita- 
min C ... and provide liberal amounts of 
vitamin A as well. 

Energy for growth and activity is pro- 
vided by all foods. More than 85 per 
cent of the necessary calories come from 
fats and carbohydrates,? both of which 
are needed for adequate nutrition of the 
young child.! Butterfat is an excellent 
and dependable dietary fat for children 
of this age group. 

Approximately one quart of milk, or its 
equivalent in other dairy foods—cheese, ice 
cream and butter—is recommended for in- 
clusion in the diet of the normal young 
child every day. 
‘Jeans, P. C. Feeding of healthy infants and chil- 
dren. J. Am. Med. Assn. 142: 807 (March) 1950. 
2The National Food Situation, NFS—60 U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., (April- 
June) 1952. 
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Since 1915... the National 
Dairy Council, a non-profit 
organization, has been de- 
voted to nutrition research 
and education to extend the 
use of dairy products. 
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Wid Wonk? teach 


’ Can Borrow $50 to $600 


fF No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 

















JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 







































































vel. to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here for _ now for any purpose, 
Just sign the short application and note below and mail it to us. Your request will receive 
ie as) om immediate attention! 
the] dill 
t of PAY DOCTOR BILLS REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 
~ OW 4 teachers are USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 
ality 
the Teacher loans are Convenient month- No principal during 4 The loan is made by : wt 8 
made on signature ly instaliments pay 3 summer vacation. If mail from the pri- Mes .- < “ 
only —no co-signers, loan out of future your salary stops vacy of your own > ; \ :2- 
no endorsers. No mort- earnings. Payments during the summer va- . - 
are gages on car, furniture budgeted to fit yourin- cation, payments on home. You see no _— ‘ 4 
n of or personal property. come. Entire loan can principal stopalso. This agents or credit mana- A , 
School board, friends, be repaid at any time js an extra service of gers—only you and we 
Ces merchants, will not and you pay only for special value to teach- tit. W . 
: know you are applying the time you use the ers offered by State now about it. Weguar 
riod for a loan. money—no longer! Finance Company. antee strict privacy. 
ita- Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 
vide solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below. 
ents That's all you have to Go. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We guarantee 
satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
ment. You can deal with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you n 
orals from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 
tion CHOOSE THE PLAN THAT FITS YOUR BUDGET 
Cash Loai 12 15 18 20 
Sys- You Get Payments Payments Payments | Payments Old Reliable Company, 
| by SELECT $100 | $1007 | $840 | $729 | $675 Over 50 Years of Service. 
and AMOU 300 | 2994 | 2093 | 2160 | Ios 
YOU WANT } 400 39.39 32.70 28.26 26.08 ¥ 
TO BORROW | 600 57.54 47.50 40.82 37.48 STAT E Fi N A N c E FILL 
pro- COMPANY ed 
ig of Interest is figured at 3% th on lo to $150. If the | | 
d a is over $150 eau cua 3% at cos the first $150 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. ND 
roa- — .——wl and 2'4% per month on that part vver $150 and not in excess of OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA MAIL 
and ed ree | $300 and & of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid prin- 
" cipal balance. These rates are in d with the Nebraska lew. 
liets PAY INSURANCE 


ther preveereeerneee FOR $50 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ....255.... 


































































































































7 4 
d To State Finance Company, Dept. P-151 The following are ail the debts that I have: t 
and } 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska on Set) eee To Whom Ow! Address : } 
and } viease accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan ts oo oe _— ng | 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge ' 
trus # or cost whatsmever. 7 s 1 
d Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your t 
an (include present balance, if any) $........0...0.0.5. payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?.....« © ooo 8 ? 
ita- Amount earned Number of months s + 
ts of i Dcesescenesccnee POF RIOMER. .cccccccccccccccccccocccsoss: eocee YOU FOCEIVES BAlLATY......cceccccceseccsoescoes FILE INFORMATION ONLY — Piease jist below relative information for i 
Name and address our confidential files 1 { 
= set yeu tom. Name of Relative. (Relationship)..........----ss-se+e0- : { 
pro- How long with 1 
per present ‘cmplager secuans es t DR ivsticnnccin Town Cn De rerssseinviccone : 
rom gen Aa OF eit Wi nceantsiiniaia Name of Relative.. (Relationship) : 
pred ett oe street Town State Oceup. i 
i i 
ecccceseee (Relationship) ......-.--cceeceseeeeseee 
lent Bank you deal with (Name) Town. Ree of Raative . : 
lren Street...... Town. State Occup. ‘ 
AMOUNE YOU OWE Hank? G.......cccccccccceceesecceee Monthly payments? §............+++« ecnasesensee t 
it Name of Relative (Relationship) .......-.-.s-ssseeseeeee i 
Pr US | What security on bank LOAM?......c.cececcccececeececeeeeceeee vm 1 
7 ice List helow OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: ene SP a ee State -“ 4g 
. The above ag og —— oe een = a te a a ° 1 
, » i be ted, -& regarded a ; 
in iibcins: cnsiasninsinnes to (Name)...... (Add.) that if any loan a ad =— oe e 1 ji 
UNg | Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street | , 
Payment to? (Name) Town Name Here Address 1 i 
' 
chil- | Purpose of toan ....... A a eee State ‘ 
0. : 
part- NOT Amt. Ist pmt. due date|Final pmt. due date|Prin. and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final)/Final pmt. equal in any case to Omaha, Nebraska| 4 
\pril- J of loan ......... ewe Mo. pmts.'$ the unpaid principal and int. | Date ....................--- ; 
3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not 1 
Agreed rate in excess of $300 and ‘4 of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number 4 
of interest: of days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. ; aed ie ¢ ' 
In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the g P to ; 
— pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. H 
Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment H 
, and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due date for the final payment. 14 bal é i 
on Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due H 
pro} and payable. : 
n de- | It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. . a : 
earch This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office located as shown above. It is understood H 
d the the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. : 
‘ 
PERSONAL 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- SIGNATURES : 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY REQUIRED ’ —— 1 
IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife mast PERSONALLY sign) i 
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Teaching with 
Magnetic Tape 


By Charles Westcott 


Junior Ornithologists get 
athorough introduction to bird 
life in the classroom of one 
midwest elementary school. 
Anxious to teach her young 
students the names and ap- 

nce of common American 

irds, an enterprising teacher 

uses magnetic tape recordings 

and bird pictures to cut instruction time 

and hold the attention of her pupils. Here’s 
her method: 


FIRST, she mounts large photos or 
drawings of birds on classroom black- 
boards. Then she tape records a series 
of commands like this—‘‘Where’s the 
robin? Point to it!’’ An appropriate 
command for each picture. 


AS THE TAPE is played, each child 
goes to the wall, points to the bird men- 
tioned in the command. Repeated playings, 
plus an occasional mixing of the order of 
commands, have made enthusiastic wildlife 
experts of the youngsters. . .'Add another 
use for magnetic recording — high 
school mathematics classes, of all places! 


TAPE RECORDED (aes 
explanations of mathe- [eae Aree 
matical formulas and } 
processes made by the 
instructor before class, 
have an important ad- 
vantage over “‘live”’ class= 
room presentations. 
Taped explanations can 
be repeated time after time—never 
varying in content or detail—always 
exactly the same. This way math stu- 
dents findit easier to learn new materi- 
al. Incidentally, now’s a good time to 
start planning next fall’s curriculum. 
And don’t forget—pre-recorded tapes 
can be valuable teaching tools. Your 
state’s Tapes for Teaching Library can 
give you a list of available recordings. 


JUST ONE of the advantages of “Scotch” 
Brand Magnetic Tape—it’s “dry” lubri- 
cated to prolong recording head life. The 
only magnetic tape on the market with 

atented silicon lubrication, “‘Scotch”’ 

rand glides smoothly over the head to end 
high frequency flutter caused by sticking 
and squealing. No wonder it’s the favorite 
brand of recording engineers . . . and teach- 
ers, too! 


FOUND ANY uses for 
magnetic tape in your 
classes? I’d like to hear 
them. And I’ll be happy 
to answer your tape re- 
cording questions, if I 
can. Write to me. ..c/o 
Educational Division, 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, 900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 
6, Minnesota. 


The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design 
are registered trademarks for Sound Record- 
ing Tape made in U.S.A.by MINNESOTA 
MINING AND MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, St. Paul 6, Minn. General 
Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Today, a total of over 100-thousand acres of worked- 
out mine lands have been given new usefulness by 
America’s coal industry. Thousands of acres are being 


added to this total yearly. 


These lands were once part of vast areas with 
rich seams of bituminous coal buried near the surface. 





These seams are of vital importance. From them comes 
| more than one-fifth of our nation’s coal. To mine them, 
the earth that covers the coal must be removed with 
| giant shovels. Then the coal can be scooped out. It’s 
the worked-out mine lands left behind that are being 


reclaimed. 


Restoring these areas is no hit-or-miss operation. 
Soils are analyzed and test plots planted to find what 
will flourish. Fortunately, minerals brought to the sur- 
face by mining operations often improve the soil. Land 
once classified as sub-marginal may support fertile fields 
of wheat, clover and alfalfa after mining. Formerly 
barren hills and vales may produce lush forests and 
pretty lakes, prov iding popular recreation areas. 
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How America’s Coal Companies provide 
new work for worked-out coal lands! 


Tomorrow many more acres will be given new value 
by America’s progressive coal companies. Years of expe- 
rience in land reclamation have equipped coal com- 
panies to play an increasingly important role in the 
preservation of America’s valuable soil resources. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal A iati 





, Southern Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 


For additional information about coal that you can use 
in your classes—clip and mail— 


eS ee Ue OU 8 ee 
ST-5-54 
“THE GENIE STORY”—the magic genie of coal 
takes a schoolboy on an exciting journey to show 
him the many wonderful uses of bituminous coal. 
A 16-page booklet with color illustrations. Suitable for all grades. 
For specimen copy and list of other free aids, send coupon to: 
Educational Div., Bituminous Coal Institute, Southern Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
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FOR EASY READING 





MANY SCHOOLS 
CALLED UNSAFE 


When fire raced through a 
one-story wooden annex in a 
suburban Buffalo school snuff- 
ing out the lives of 15 children, 


thousands of educators and 
board members asked them- 
selves, “How safe are our 
schools?” 


The answer had already been 
printed by the U. S. Office of 
Education. Nearly two-thirds 
(63%) of all buildings used for 
school purposes are “combus- 
tible,” declares the School Fa- 
cilities Survey. These buildings 
serve more than one-third (34%) 
of the nat‘on’s pupils. 

“One-story buildings may be 
constructed of any type of suit- 
able materials,” declares the 
Survey, “provided adequate ex- 
it facilities are available and 
provided that ‘hot spots’ like a 
furnace room are sufficiently 
isolated.” 

An exploding furnace caused 
the Buffalo holocaust. 


. 
Escondido’s Whiz Kids 

Escondido (Calif.) Schools’ 
teams of grade-school whiz kids 
answer the schools’ $64 ques- 
tion: How to sell a 
program to the community, ac- 
cording to Trends, NSPRA’s 
useful bulletin. Student demon- 
strations in math and other 
academic subjects delight and 
bafle community meetings and 
TV audiences. 

“Competence teams” of ele- 
mentary youngsters achieve 
high skill in specific subject 
areas in order to give public 
demonstrations. An arithmetic 
team astounds audiences by 
solving interest problems in 40 
seconds. A world geography 
team plays “Twenty Questions” 
and stumps an adult audience 
with its knowledge. 

Able volunteers are selected 
for the team. Whiz kids under- 
stand but do not memorize sub- 
ject matter. 

Reporting on the four-year 
program, Supt. C. Delmar Gray 
believes a community judges a 
school by what it sees pupils 
do. Escondido citizens see stu- 
dents “in action” in academic 
fields as well as in sports and 
music, And these citizens more 
readily support school tax and 
bond issues. 





school’s | 





‘Quarters for Headquarters” Built PTA Offices 





Office staff of National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers 
this month moved into stylish 
new Chicago headquarters at 
700 N. Rush St., next door to 
American Library Association. 
Completion of ultra-modern 





New York’s 170 Candles 


ALBANY, N. Y.— Educators 
celebrated two birthdays: 170th 
anniversary of University of 
State of New York, oldest U. S. 
state agency governing educa- 
tion; 50th anniversary of the 
State Dept. of Education. A 
new 168-page book, Education 


in New York State, 1784-1954, | 


marks the milestone. 


ASCD ELECTS 


Los ANGELES—Prudence Bost- 
wick, Denver, is newly elected 
president of Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment (ASCD). 

State Council of Calif. Teach- 
ers Assn. adopts program to 
“develop in pupils greater rec- 
ognition of God and religion...” 





You're not one, of course, 
ee 
The following “characters 


who attend meetings were re- 
cently described in NEA’s It 
Starts in the Classroom Bulletin. 
Do you recognize any of them? 

Nervous Nellie: 


firmly re- 

solved not to stick neck out, 

hesitates to speak up; first 

cousin to Fence-Sitter and 
Band-Wagon-Jumper. 

Superior Being: airily dis- 


claims responsibility for what 
might happen. 

Life of the Party: feels im- 
pelled to add a “light touch” to 
proceedings; interrupts with 





is 











building was a triumph for the 
nearly 8,000,000 members who 
contributed over 2,000,000 quar- 
ters in PTA’s successful “Quar- 
ters for Headquarters” cam- 
paign. Money poured in. Vis- 
itors are welcome. 
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“And as you march into your dif- 
ferent futures, some of you will 
enter the professions. Some of you 
will b ducators. If you 
should, don’t forget that we here 
at Pinkerton High are very proud 
of our salary schedule with its max- 
imum of $5,800 and its yearly in- 
crements of $150, not to mention 
the...” 








Know Any of the People Around the Table? 


“have - you - heard - the - one - 
about?” 

Doubting Thomas: shakes 
head, points with alarm, knows- 
it-will-never work. 

Distracter: can’t settle down 
to business, interrupts with tri- 
vialities, whispers to members 
on left and right. 

Hair-splitter: must name, la- 
bel, file everything under a 
suitable definition, slows discus- 
sion to a crawl. 

Immovable Force: commit- 
ted to a position, refuses to 
budge. 

Bleeding Heart: interprets 
each disagreement as personal. 








Congress at Work 


As we go to press, action on 
education-sponsored bills adds 
up to one word—NO. 

—No action yet in Senate on 
House-approved Mason __pro- 
posal for teacher pension tax 


relief (see April “Capsule 
News”). Hearings held April 
12. 


—No hearings yet on Federal 
aid for school construction bills. 
On a TV broadcast Secretary 
Hobby “made it clear that her 
department does not favor ac- 
tion by the Federal Government 
to aid school construction.” 

—No hearings in House on 
administration-sponsored bill to 
finance state and national con- 
ferences on education. Senate 
hearings planned. 

—Secretary Hobby is report- 
ed ready to propose replacement 
of 35-year-old Smith-Hughes 
grants-in-aid for vocational edu- 
cation. Under a new formula 
each state would receive unified 
grants to use at discretion. Ru- 
mored plan includes “extension 
and improvement”: grants plus 
authority for emergency grants. 
Vocational educator reaction— 
“disturbed.” 


CoL_umBsus, On1o — What 
“sound advice” do experts give 
for education by radio-televi- 
sion? Educators attending Ohio 
State University’s Institute for 
Education by Radio-TV heard 
this: 

“If an educational broadcast- 
er isn’t at heart a showman, he 
doesn’t really belong in televi- 
sion. . . . There is no way of 
achieving good results without 
giving adequate attention to all 
three basic elements of a TV 
program—sound material, care- 
ful and skillful planning, and 
good direction.”—Freddie Bar- 
tholomew, staff director, N. Y. C. 
TV station WPIX. 

“Entertainment and an edu- 
cative process in radio-TV writ- 
ing need not be incompatible.” 
—Rod Serling, ace TV writer. 
AVAILABLE 

Television production of King 
Richard II, starring Maurice 
Evans, will be released on film 
this month for free showing to 
school audiences. Hallmark 


Cards, Kansas City, sponsor of 
the TV show, will finance dis- 
tribution of the 16-mm prints. 
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VU-LYTE 





Opaque Projection with 
the VU-LYTE is one of 
the finest methods known 
to communicate ideas, 
get facts across so 
they‘re remembered. 
Every day, Educators 
find more proof that the 
VU-LYTE is the most ef- 
fective teaching tool 
they have ever used. 
The VU-LYTE projects anything in its natural col- 
ors. Pictures, books, solid objects, diagrams, mag- 
azines, homework papers. No preparation is 
necessary. Simply insert the original copy, flick 
the switch. 


a 


FREE DEMONSTRATION itt PE 


Interested in quicker, better learning? Mail the 
coupon for a Free Demonstration, to be given at 
your convenience. You'll be surprised at how the 
VU-LYTE gives expression to your full Executive 
potential! No obligation, of course. 


MAIL COUPON TO: Educational Division, 


CHARLES CEBeaclee COMPANY 


est. 1869 
60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, New Jersey 


INEST! 


Yl 
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John Braslin (r.) shown at work in the New York laboratory, 
is Director, Film Materials, at Teaching Film Custodians. 


From Hollywood to your classroom come 





by JOHN E. BRASLIN 


TALE OF TWO CITIES and The 

Crusades are only two of more 
than 500 Hollywood-made films avail- 
able for your classroom use. Among 
these carefully selected films are some 
of the finest feature photoplays of all 
time, made by Hollywood’s greatest pro- 
ducers, actors, and technicians. Others 
are outstanding short-subject — films, 
ideal for classroom study. Every year 
students in all parts of the country see 
these selected films as part of their 
classwork in English, social studies, and 
other courses. 

How this has come about is a little- 
known story of industry-education co- 
operation. 

Strange as it may seem, producers 
of Hollywood entertainment movies 
played a vital part in the development 
of audio-visual education in the schools 
of America. 

Back in 1935 the use of motion 
pictures in the nation’s classrooms was 
a rarity. Educators knew the value of 
films in teaching because of the studies 
and research of such pioneers as Know]l- 
ton and Tilton Hartshorn and May, 
Clarke, Arnspiger, Erpi Picture Con- 
sultants, and others. Yet a “bottleneck” 
blocked progress. On the one hand, 
school systems hesitated to invest 
money in film projectors because there 
were so few educational films available 
for classroom use; on the other hand, 
potential producers of educational mo- 
tion pictures were reluctant to enter the 


Films That Teach 


field because too few schools were 
equipped to purchase and use films. 

With the situation at a virtual im- 
passe, Will Hays, then president of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America, made it possible to 
cut the “Gordian Knot.” He invited 
Dr. Mark A. May of Yale to recruit 
a committee of educators to advise the 
motion picture industry on ways and 
means for being of service to educa- 
tion. 


The First Steps 


The Advisory Committee recom- 
mended that entertainment short-sub- 
ject films, judged by panels of teach- 
ers to have educational value, be made 
available for school use. Member com- 
panies of the MPPDA not only wel- 
comed the recommendation, but agreed 
to make their films available without 
profit to themselves. They appropriated 
$50,000 to finance the selection of 
short-subject films and to start the proj- 
ect of distributing them to schools. 

The Advisory Committee enlisted 
panels of teachers representing art, 
biological science, elementary educa- 
tion, music, physical education, geog- 
raphy, physical science, and _ social 
studies. From 1937 to 1939 panels re- 
viewed thousands of short-subject films 
and approved 364. 

The availability of those films con- 
tributed immeasurably to breaking the 
“bottleneck” and to the subsequent 
rapid development of audio-visual edu- 
cation in America. 

Since the release of the first 364 


Scene from Washington Square, a TFC excerpt from the Holly. 
wood production The Heiress, starring Olivia de Haviland. 





films in 1939, the motion picture in- 
dustry has continued to make its prod- ] 
ucts available for school use as an edu- 
cational service. The producing com-] Fre 
panies receive no return for this service. - 

When the selected short subjects 
were ready for distribution to schools 
as 16 mm. sound prints, member com-| Ma 
panies of the MPPDA recommended 
that the entire project be governed and} 
controlled by Dr. May’s advisory com- 
mittee. Thus the committee was in 
corporated as Teaching Film Cus 
todians, Inc., a non-profit educational 
service organization. As the name sig} 
nifies, the organization is the cus i 
todian of the films for the motion pie 
ture industry. 

When TFC began its operation, th 
board of directors decided to levy 4 
rental fee for the use of its films. The 
purpose was two-fold: (1) TFC needed 
money for operating expenses; (2 
TFC didn’t want to operate as a philar- 
thropy, thus handicapping commercial 
sources from developing educational 
films. However, since TFC is a non, 
profit organization, any funds accrui 
from license and rental fees in exce 
of operating costs are “ploughed back 
into audio-visual education. TFC 
contributed to the support of sucl 
projects as the Nebraska Plan, a study 
of the effectiveness of a film-centered 
curriculum in rural high schools. 

In 1945, under Eric Johnston’s presis 
dency of the reorganized Motion Pie 
ture Association of America, the edit 
cational program of TFC was expande@l 

(Continued on page 19-T) 
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neyclopaedia Britannica Films 
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S| SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


National Film Awards 


CHOLASTIC 


; TEACHER ex- 
SCHOLASTIC 


FILM 


AWARD 


of the 
outstanding 16mm 
information films and 
sored films of 1953. 

Our 35-member national panel of 
audio-visual leaders selected the fol- 
lowing films as winners in this 5th an- 
nual National Film Awards: 





industry-spon- 


16mm Information Films 


Adolescent Development Series—Mc- 
Graw-Hill 
The American Revolution—Encyclo- 


paedia Britannica Films 

The Baltimore Plan — Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films 

A Citizen Participates—Young America 

Frustrating Fours and Fascinating Fives 
—McGraw-Hill 


Insects — Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films 

Man. Without a Country—Young Amer- 
ica 


McGraw-Hill 
Development Series 





Insects 





Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
The American Revolution 





Young America 
Man Without a Country (on location) 


Seal Island—Disney 
Shyness—McGraw-Hill, NFBC 
Skippy and the Three R’s—NEA 
Nominations brought the final ballot 
to 79 titles, selected from some 360 
eligible 16mm films. These winners 
bunched high and runners-up were four 
ballots behind. We welcome as Award 
winners for the first time Disney and 
the NEA. Runners-up are Wonders of 
the Desert—Churchill-Wexler and Land 
of the Long Day—NFBC. 


Sponsored Division 


A Is for Atom—General Electric 

The American Road—Ford 

And the Earth Shall Give Back Life— 
Squibb 

Arts and Crafts of the Southwest In- 
dians—Santa Fe 

Decision for Chemistry—Monsanto 

Fossil Story—Shell 

Glass Center of Corning—Corning 

Hunting with a Camera — Canadian 
Travel 

Oklahoma and Its Natural Resources— 
Sinclair, U. S. Bureau of Mines 

Using Bank Credit—American Bankers 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
The Baltimore Plan 


Seal Island 








By VERA FALCONER 


Winners were selected from a final 
ballot of 58 titles, chosen from 150 
eligibles. Runners-up were five ballots 
under the top ten, tying three titles in 
this position: Out of the North—Nash; 
Priceless Heritage—Jam Handy-Superior 
Coach; Wings to Finland—Pan Ameri- 
can. ‘ 

While panel members stress all-round 
production excellence in judging, ma- 
jor emphasis is always on values for 
schools—production to a specific pur- 
pose resulting in stimulation to mental 
activity. Scholastic Teacher thanks 
panel members sincerely for their ef- 
forts in recognizing at least some of the 
audio-visual leaders who are constantly 
striving to improve the quality of films 
offered to schools. 

Presentation of the 1953 Awards for 
outstanding 16mm films, for outstand- 
ing sponsored films, and for outstand- 
ing filmstrips took place at a reception 
on May 3rd at the Town Hall Club in 
New York City. 

If you are not familiar with these 20 
top films, you will undoubtedly want to 
arrange for screenings. These titles are 


Young America 
A Citizen Participates 


McGraw-Hill, NFBC 
Shyness 
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Canadian Travel 
Hunting with a Camera 


ie Corning 
Glass Center of Corning 


Sinclair, U. 8: Bureau of Mines 


Fossil Story Oklahoma and Its Natural Resources 


ture 
very popular and heavily booked, so zen’s responsibility to participate actively fred G. Milotte. Original music—Oliver thi 
please request prints well in advance _ in life of community told through story of | Wallace. Photography completed with spe- "~ 
of the date you wish to use them. Sup- °"€ citizen’s activities in solving problem cial permission of U. S. Dept. of Interior, sig] 
pp Leia pps eT of procuring a doctor. Produced by Centron Fish & Wildlife Service. Distributed in Bel 
plying alternate dates is a good idea, : tebeg + ; : ; ' 
te Corp. for Young America Films—Producer 16mm. by licensed film dealers including = 
. —Arthur Wolf. Director—Harold Harvey. Association Films, Inc., and Ideal Pictures ‘ 
Script—Margaret Travis. Editor—Charles Corp. you 


The Outstanding 16mm Films 


Adolescent Development Series—5 films, 
5 filmstrips. Correlated with Elizabeth Hur- 
lock’s Adolescent Development. Study of 
the many adjustments adolescents have to 
make mentally, emotionally, socially and 
physically; how they can best be helped 


Lacey. Cameraman—Norman Stuewe. Dis- 
tributed by Young America Films, 18 East 
4ist St., New York 17. 

Frustrating Fours and Fascinating Fives 
—22 mins., color, from Ages and Stages 
Series. Study of four- and five-year-old 
children in home and school; pointing up 


Shyness—23 mins. Study of three shy 
children showing how one became an ac- 
tive group member. Produced by the 
National Film Board of Canada for the 
Mental Health Division of the Canadian 
Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare. Producer—Tom Daly. Director, script 


during this period. Meaning of Adolescence their normal characteristics. Produced by writer, editor—Stanley Jackson. Camera- Be 
—16 mins., Social-Sex Attitudes—22 mins., Crawley Films, Ltd., for the Canadian De- man—Hector J. Lemieux. Original music— are 
Meeting the Needs of Adolescents—19 partment of National Health and Welfare. Robert Fleming. Distributed in United Es 
mins., Age of Turmoil—20 mins., Physical Producer-director—Judith Crawley. Script States by McGraw-Hill. 
Aspects of Puberty—19 mins, Produced by —Polly Mackay-Smith. Editor—Wanda No- Skippy and the Three R’s—28 mins., b&w ser 
Crawley Films, Ltd., for McGraw-Hill. Pro- | wakowska. Cameramen—Frank Stokes, Ir- or color. How a six-year-old learns the in 
ducer-director—George Gorman. Script— vine Dooh. Distributed in Canada by the Three R’s in the public school. Produced gre 
Judith Crawley. Editor—Wanda Nowakow- National Film Board of Canada. Distrib- by the National Education Association. 
ska. Cameraman—Stanley Brede. Animation uted in the United States by McGraw-Hill. Producer—J. P. Nicholson, Agrafilms. Direc- col 
—William Gee. Original music—William Insects—11 mins., color. Principal char- tor—Irving Rusinow. Script—Jarvis Couil- ser 
McCauley. Distributed by McGraw-Hill acteristics of insect groups; differences be- lard. Editor—Wilkes Straley. Cameraman— you 
Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 West 42nd _ tween true insects and their near relatives; | Robert Nordbye. Original music—George F 
St., New York 36. life cycles, feeding habits, etc. Producer— Kleinsinger. Distributed by State Educa- sal 
The American Revolution—14 mins., Donald G. Hoffman. Produced and distrib- tion Associations affiliated with NEA in 
color. The strategy, struggle, movement of | uted by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. cooperative project; or from National Edu- = 
forces, important military engagements; Man Without a Country—26 mins. cation Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
meaning of the war for independence Dramatization of Edward Everett Hale’s Washington 6, D. C. 
stressing geographical, social and political classic story of Philip Nolan. Produced by - . 
factors which influenced victory. Producers Bing Crosby Enterprises, Inc. Producer- The Outstanding Sponsored Films 
—John W. Barnes, John T. Bobbitt. Pro- director—Frank Wisbar. Script—Mark Kear- A Is for Atom—15% mins., color. Basic 
duced and distributed by Encyclopaedia ney, Frank Wisbar. Editor—Holbrook N. facts about structure of an atom, natural 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, III. Todd. Cameraman—Benjamin H. Kline. elements; applications of atomic energy. 
The Baltimore Plan—20 mins. Success of Starring John Warburton as Philip Nolan, Produced by John Sutherland Productions 
plan in Baltimore in which municipal agen- _ Distributed by Young America Films. for the Public Relations Services Division, 


cies and citizen groups cooperated in hous- 
ing improvement program. Producers—John 


Seal Island—27 mins., color. Life cycle 
of the fur-bearing seals of the Pribilof 


General Electric Company. Producer—John 
E. Sutherland. Associate producer—George 


W. Barnes, Gordon Weisenborn. Produced Islands. Produced by Walt Disney Produc- Gordon. Director—Carl Urbano. Script— 
and distributed by Encyclopaedia Britan- tions. Producer—Ben Sharpsteen. Director True FE. Boardman. Original music— 
nica Films, ~James Algar. Script-Winston Hibler. Eugene Poddany, Art directors—Gerald 


A Citizen Participates—26 mins. A citi- 


Editor—Anthony Gerard. Cameraman—Al- 


(Continued on page 20-T) 
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TWO GREAT 


ISPECIALISTS 


AT YOUR SERVICE ! 
» a q 


Specialist in 
performance! 








Only Beil & Howell could give you an 
instrument so well crafted to fit your par- 
ticular teaching needs. The Filmosound 
Specialist—202 magnetic or 285 standard 
—gives you new ease of operation with 
simplified controls. Jeweled parts insure 
steadiness and continuous sharp, clear pic- 
tures. You'll get 400% longer life, too, from 
this sturdy audio-visual equipment de- 
signed for hard use every day. Let your 
Bell & Howell Special Representative show 
you the many advantages you gain when 
you use the finest. > 


Specialist in 


Bell & Howell’s Special Representatives 
are more than skilled maintenance men. 
Each is a specialist, not only in selling and 
servicing your audio-visual equipment, but 
in planning effective sound-movie pro- 
grams. Take advantage of superior service; 
contact your Bell & Howell Special Repre- 
sentative today — see how he can help make 
your audio-visual operations pay off in 


sales, in education, in training. 


> 
























Please send me, without cost or obligation, the name of my 
Special Representative and complete information on sound movie 
equipment. 





¥; 
Bell & Howell, Dept. E 
7118 McCormick Road, Chicago, Ill. 


NAME... ae 
ORGANIZATION......__....._.._ ——— 
ADDRESS ee ee a a a en HS sainiae 
a depen ZONE a ee 
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Bell ¢ Howell makers of the world’s finest motion picture equipment 
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This movie shows how man 
makes nature work for him. 
It explains the theory of hy- 
draulics and how hydraulic 
power can be used to operate 
airplane landing gears, serv- 
ice station hoists and similar 
equipment. 
@ The film is 16 mm., sound, 
and available for o on 
loan. 
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COLD FACTS 


make 


HOT STUDENTS! 


wie better way to ‘‘het- 
a student’s interest in 
nel than by demonstrating 
practical automotive applica- 
tions of textbook facts? And 
showing him how sure knowl- 
edge may help him build a 
career as a General Motors 
engineer? 
That’s what’s done in GM’s 
‘*Scholastic’’ advertisement 
this month: ‘‘GM ENGINEERS 
FREEZE OUT FUEL WASTE WITH 
HELP OF SIMPLE PHYSICS FACTS.” 


You can have reprints without 


cost or obliga- 
a an tion by writing: 


GENERAL Motors 
Department of Public Relations 
Detroit 2, Michigan 





Portrait of a 
Press Adviser 


By STANLEY SOLOMON Nott Terrace H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 


ITY you—the poor press adviser! 

That’s our first thought after reading 
the bundle of replies our recent survey 
brought in. We sent out some 270 
queries on the nature of your job as 
advisers. Of the 83 replies received, 43 
came from schools of over 1,000 enroll- 
ment and 40 from schools of under 
1,000. 

These schools represent 23. states, 
plus the District of Columbia. At least 
one school replicd from each region— 
East, South, Middle West, Far West, 
and Northwest. 

So much for our sources. Based upon 
your replies, we present this portrait of 
a press adviser. 


Headaches 


Your number one headache is meet- 
ing deadlines. Next in order are “finding 
time to do the work” and that old 
perennial—finances. 

But these are only the beginning. 
You also have trouble with illustrations, 
“lack of journalism classes,” poor writ- 
ing, “non-cooperation in getting news,” 
staff organization, finding enough work- 
ers, selling advertising, “planning cor- 
rect headlines,” and editing. A few of 
you commented on inadequate journal- 
ism facilities and the problem of “keep- 
ing the whole class working while a 
few make stencils and do art work.” 


Teaching Load 


Those of you who put out your pub- 
lications after school also teach on the 
average of 4.7 classes per day. You 
spend a minimum of some six hours per 
week handling your special task. 

You “lucky souls” who have a class 
in the curriculum in which to take care 
of the publications, put in on the. aver- 
age, more than six hours per week extra. 

Fifty-nine of you who replied are in 
charge of one publication. Of these, 45 
are responsible for a newspaper, 13 for 
a magazine, and only 1 for a yearbook. 
Nineteen of you are in charge of two 
publications—14, of newspaper and 
yearbook; 5, of newspaper and maga- 
zine. Two are in charge of all three 
types of publications. 


Number of Sponsors 


More than half of our replies show 
that one person alone is responsible for 
the publication. These also indicate, 
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however, that they can do most of the 
work within the curriculum. A dozen or 
so work with another adviser on the 
same publication—oneé on editorial mat- 
ters, and the other on business. 


Adviser’s Teaching Position 


Thirty advisers report they are straight 
English teachers; 11, journalism as well; 
7, straight journalism; and 5, commerce. 

The rest of the teaching positions 
range far and wide—speech, dramatics, 
history, Latin, international relations, 
French, algebra, religion, civics, social 
studies; a few of you are “deans” (of 
girls, guidance) and one librarian. Three 
teach courses in line with publications 
work—graphic arts, photography, 
lications,” “publicity.” 


Department Responsibility 


Thirty-four of you who replied said 
that an English department was respon- 
sible for your publication; 19, jour- 
nalism; 3, business; one each, history, 
social studies, and civics. The rest di- 
vided up responsibility, in most cases 
between two departments—English and 
journalism, English and business, Eng- 
lish and art. Two of you reported re- 
sponsibility is split three ways—English- 
business-printing. 


Staff Size 


The average number of students on 
your publications, based upon our re- 
plies, are: yearbook, 25.5; newspaper, 
35.1; magazine, 48.8. 


Type of Printing 


Forty-nine of you who replied use 
letterpress; 10, offset; 9, letterpress and 
offset; 9, mimeograph; 2, offset and 
mimeo; 2, unspecified. 


“pub-. 
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Equipment 


Where is the school, large or small, 
without some press equipment? Our re- 
sults show 31 of you have some kind of 
camera—usually expensive—which you 
use for publications work. Brands men- 
tioned were: Graphlex (most popular), 
Busch, Rollieflex, Bower X, Argus, Con- 
tax, Polaroid Land. 

Also, 31 schools have mimeographs; 
94, print shops; 27, darkrooms. Thirteen 
of you have a printing press; 10, IBM 
electric typewriters; 5, linotypes; 3, off- 
set machines; and 2, Vari-typers. 


Finances 


Thirty-three of our advisers said that 
their publications are supported by ad- 
yertising and subscriptions. (Sixteen of 
these also use other sources, such as 
fees, “pie and cake sales,” dances, con- 
cessions at sports events, etc.) 

Nine rely solely on some kind of 
“activity fee”; 9, either wholly or in part 
on the Board of Education; and the rest, 
on advertising and/or some other source 
like an “activity fee.” 


Press Associations 


Apparently most of you find the vari- 
ous school press groups valuable, for 
almost all of you (76) who replied be- 
long to the Columbia Scholastic Press 


Association; of this number 26 also be- 
long to the National Scholastic Press 
Association, and 15 to Quill and Scroll. 
Seventeen belong to all three. 

Thirty-nine belong to one or more 
state high school press groups in addi- 
tion to one or more of the national asso- 
ciations mentioned above. 


Suggestions 


Your comments about our still-infant 
journalism department range from “ex- 
cellent” to “give us samples of editorials 
from high-grade papers”; “print advice 
to teen-agers about what they should 
write and how”; “tell us methods of 
financing a paper.” 

By all means! We shall take your sug- 
gestions to heart and come up with 
some answers for those knotty problems 
that make advising such a tough job. 


SHORT TAKES 


“Jiffy Courses in Journalism” sound 
like just the thing to brush up on your 
job this summer. University of Wash- 
ington, at Seattle, offers four- and two- 
day short courses for newspaper and 
yearbook advisers, respectively, June 
14-18 and June 16-18. J. G. Pritchard, 
Lincoln H. S., Seattle, will handle year- 
books; a different adviser each day will 
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take care of newspaper problems. . . 
Pacific Slope School Press is growing— 
from 236 delegates to the annual clinic 
in 1936 to 1,006 in 1954. 

H. F. Harrington’s “Prayer. for a 
Writer” in two colors, available from 
Quill and Scroll Society, 111 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. (25 cents). . 
Radio and Television News, by Donald 
E. Brown and John Paul Jones, said to 
be the first workbook for classroom use 
of its kind, recently released by Rine- 
hart. 

Just what is your paper’s role in pro- 
moting school building programs? Our 
own paper, the Terrace Tribune, re- 
cently devoted a special issue to showing 
with photos and articles the need for a 
new high school in our community. Two 
schools in Quincy, Ill., also pitched in 
with vigorous campaigning. The Q Re- 
view and Hi-Lights devoted much space 
to the meaning of a school bond issue 
and school needs. Why doesn’t our 
school press do more along these lines? 
Isn't this one of our proper functions? 

To provide worth-while journalistic 
experience, West H. S. (Rockford, III.) 
sent 15 students from its “Advanced 
Newswriting” course to work on the 
town’s two papers. Students make two 
trips of two hours each. First trip covers 
reporting, and second, editing. Each 
youngster writes up notes on covering 
his assignment. 





... for today’s classrooms 


Here are the newest additions to the famous library of Coronet films . . 


today’s classrooms. It is time now to evaluate these 16mm sound motion pictures for possible 
purchase later on. Preview prints are available to you at no obligation except return postage. 


Schubert and His Music 


Geography of Your Community 


. the popular teaching titles in 


Johnny Appleseed 





Johnny Appleseed: 

Legend of Frontier Life 
Beethoven and His Music 
Mozart and His Music 
Schubert and His Music 
Poems Are Fun 


These are only a few of the 546 superior Coronet films . . 

levels and virtually all subject areas. Each film is fully described in the new 
. along with complete purchase, rental-purchase and 
rental information. If you don’t have your free copy, write today to: 


1954-1955 Coronet Catalogue . 


Coronet Film 


How Plants Help Us 
Spanish Conquest of the New World 


Football Fundamentals: 
Blocking and Tackling 


Learning About Our Bodies 
Water, Water, Everywhere 
How Animals Help Us 


. covering all grade 


iT -554 


= Building 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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YOUR SCHOOL can enjoy the advantage: 


of education’s newest instructional aid NOW! 





Send for these valuable 


Motorola, Inc. 


Education Department, Section ST-5 
4545 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me, free of charge, the 


“EducaTiVe Newsletters” | have checked below: 


O No. 41, “A Master TV 
Antenna System for Your 
School. A Do-It-Yourself 
Project.”’ 


0 No. 42, “A Plan for 
Bringing Your School the 
Advantages of Educa- 
tional Television.”’ 


O No. 43, “How to Plan 
Effective Classroom Work 
Around Existing Televi- 
sion Programs.” 


Name 


O No. 44, “Standards for 

Selecting Television 
Equipment for Classroom 
and Recreational Use.”’ 


0 No. 45, “Visual Factors 
and Seating Plans In- 
volved in Effective Class- 
room Use of Television.” 


0 No. 46, “How to Build 


a Low-Cost TV Rehearsal 
Unit for Your School.” 





Institution___ 





Address _ 


City 


State. 





informational materials on 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


Opportunities for effective use of television in education are 
increasing daily. Commercial networks right now are offer- 
ing much material that can be utilized in teaching when 
proper methods are employed. 

Developments are under way to establish many new 
stations for educational television exclusively. New low- 
cost specialized equipment now opens broad possibilities for 
interesting classroom and laboratory work with TV cameras 
as well as receivers. 

A wealth of fascinating material has been gathered to- 
gether for your use by Motorola’s Education Department, 
in cooperation with recognized educational authorities. 
These illustrated ‘‘EducaTiVe Newsletters,”’ listed at left, 
are available to you free. Send the coupon today! 


Motorola TV 
Cuil, Tluiion 
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Georgia teachers tell what happens 


When Teen-agers Vote 


By HAROLD M. LONG Gens Falls (N. Y.) H. S. 


S the teen-ager who votes at 18 a 

better student of social studies? Does 
the teen-age vote affect election out- 
comes? 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower's 
proposal to extend suffrage to 18-year- 
olds makes these questions timely. Only 
one state—Georgia—where 18-year-olds 
have had the right to vote since 1952, 
can answer with the voice of experi- 
ence. 

We polled a small sample of leading 
Georgia social studies teachers. From 
a dozen questionnaires sent out we re- 
ceived seven replies. While differing 
in their answers to several detailed 
items, these seven responses indicate: 

Yes, teen-agers in social studies 
classes appear to have more motiva- 
tion for learning. 

No, teen-age voting does not notice- 
ably affect outcomes of elections. 

These teachers report (5 to 1; one 
reply was blank on this item) that 
students are more eager to: 

—evaluates issues and candidates 

—learn how government-—local, state, 

and national—works (6 to 1) 

—do newspaper reading (5 to 2) 

Students also are more interested, 
their teachers report (5 to 2), in history 
and civics and (6 to 1) in American 
political party history. They are willing 
to work, the teachers say (5 to 2), to 
get out the vote. Less conclusively, 
though, do teachers believe that teen- 
agers are moved to participate in re- 
lated community affairs. Teachers’ 
responses are equally divided (yes and 
no)- on whether they attend political 
gatherings or visit local government 
branches. 

Apparently teen-agers are not un- 
duly influenced by campaign oratory, 
at least so their teachers report (6 to 0; 
one was silent). Teachers were divided 
(3 to 3) on whether lack of back- 
ground was a handicap to voting. 
While they believe (5 to 1) that par- 
ents and friends have no undue in- 
fluence, they also indicate (4 to 1) 
that teen-age choices were not notice- 
ably different from those of adults. 

“Bear in mind,” one teacher wrote, 
“that Georgia is a one-party state and 
the only state using the county unit 
system, and tradition is very strong. 
The majority of students reflect the 
thinking of their parents.” 

While the “old-enough-to-fight, old- 


enough-to-vote” argument seemed to 


support the question about maturity, 
one teacher made this observation: 
“Teen-agers who are high school gradu- 
ates seem mature enough . . . extreme- 
ly doubtful about the others.” This 
view was shared by another who said, 
“Age is not so important as maturity or 
education.” Still another pointed out 
that school elections conducted in 
model-fashion provided practical ex- 
perience for the polling booth. 

On one question, and on this one 
only, were the seven replies unani- 
mous: Teen-age voting does NOT raise 
standards of political activity. 

This sampling may be indicative or 
may not be. Since 1948 we have been 
wary of public opinion polls. How- 
ever, we are grateful to the Georgia 
teachers whose replies made possible 
this report. Suffice it to say that four 
came from Atlanta, the other three 
were scattered. ° 


IMPORTANT AND NEW 


Two new publications deserving at- 
tention of social studies teachers are: 

Skills in Social Studies, 24th Year- 
book, 1953 ($3.), edited by Helen 
McCracken Carpenter. 

Social Studies in the Senior High 
School, Curriculum Series, Number 
Seven ($2.), edited by Eunice Johns. 

Both are issued by National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 

The 24th Yearbook advises us to 
strengthen our program for educating 
young citizens by teaching these skills: 
critical thinking and problem solving; 
locating and gathering information; 
organizing and evaluating information; 
reading and listening; speaking and 
writing; interpreting maps and globes; 
interpreting material in graphic form; 
time and chronology; and participation 
in group undertakings. 

We must now teach skills as well as 
knowledge and attitudes, the authors 
say. (The skills are listed above.) 
Some of these skills are taught in other 
subject areas but they also should be 
taught in social studies. Skills in prob- 
lem solving, critical thinking, locating 
and gathering information, reading and 
interpreting of pictures all have special 
aspects which need to be developed in 
social studies, the authors emphasize. 

Each chapter was written by a team 
of teachers. Eight different teams (a 
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Shanks in Buffalo Evening News 
Don‘ts and Can’ts 


total of 58 individuals) contributed to 
the Yearbook. 

Eunice John’s bulletin of 108 pages, 
Social Studies in the Senior High 
School, Number Seven, completes a 
series of five “dedicated to the im- 
proved articulation of the social studies 
curriculum for the kindergarten through 
the sophomore year in college.” 

The Number Seven bulletin, con- 
taining programs for grades 10, 11, 
and 12, is divided into five parts. 

Part 1: Howard H. Cummings deals 
in succinct fashion with the problem 
of “drop-outs,” and describes common 
course offerings in senior high schools. 

Part 2: Joe Park, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, writes, “The public school 
serves .two purposes: to transmit the 
cultural heritage, and to develop an 
informed, responsible citizenry in a 
democracy. He discusses curriculum 
planning procedures, classroom prac- 
tices, and ability groupings. 

Part 3: Six teachers discuss the phi- 
losophy and content of selected pro- 
grams which reveal a wide range of 
offerings and requirements. Taken to- 
gether, these descriptions make excel- 
lent yardsticks for measuring your 
course offerings. 

Parts 4, 5: Summary of findings and 
further reading. 
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BOOKS FOR TEEN-AGERS— 


At money-saving prices! 








20% REDUCTION ON QUANTITY ORDERS OF OUTSTANDING 
25c and 35c POCKET-SIZE BOOKS FOR SCHOOL USE 


Here's an unusual opportunity to obtain (1) well written books of proven 
teen-age popularity for your class or school library, or (2) supplementary texts 
in classroom quantities—both at sensationally low cost! Our special school 
discount list of 85 selected titles includes teen-age favorites, sports, short 
stories, adventure, animal stories, historical fiction, standard school classics, 
hobbies, verse, reference, self-improvement, etc. Most of these books in hard 
covers would cost from $2.00 to $4.00 each. You can buy them in durable 
well-printed, paper-bound editions from our list in quantities of 20 or more 
(same or assorted titles) for only 20¢ or 28¢ each! This represents a discount 
of 20% from the regular 25¢ and 35¢ retail prices. All of these books have been 
selected by a committee of young people’s reading experts, and all have proven 
their suitability for school and student use as past selections of the Teen Age 
Book Club. Mail coupon for your copy of this attractive bargain list. 





Scholastic Magazines 

33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send your list of 25¢ and 35¢ pocket- 

size books available to school groups at 20% 

discount. 


Name 





School 





Address 





City Zone State 











SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


RL RR ET AeA ‘ 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 











Trends in Teaching English 


HAT’S going 

on in English 
classes in second- 
ary schools? A com- 
mittee of teachers 
in and near New 
York City ques- 
tioned able high 
school English 
teachers about 
what they were 
doing in the classroom. 


Committee 
findings are packed into English and 
the Secondary School Program, a new 


booklet by Elizabeth A. Boeshore 
(Metropolitan School Study Council, 
525 West 120th St., New York 27, 15 
cents ). 

Here are some of the trends dis- 
covered by the committee. How many 
of them are showing up in your school? 
In your classroom? 

e More stress upon learning by self- 


discovery. “One of the most sweeping ~ 


trends in method reported by the Eng- 
lish teachers consulted,” the report 
states, “was the provision of situations 
where students discovered for them- 
selves either the need to learn some 
particular skill or subject or the con- 
tent to be learned.” Examples: Students 
wrote a play handbill, learned the im- 
portance of brevity and clarity in writ- 
ing when space is limited. . . . 

e More concern with the individual- 
ization of instruction. Research workers 
found “increased attention being fo- 
cused on the student rather than the 
subject. Specific skills, character, and 
personality are developed through the 
personal interest approach . . . Infor- 
mality is more often the rule in the 
classroom. Greater variety in 
content and courses is offered to take 
care of the wide range of abilities of 
students. Examples: Guidance and Eng- 
lish teachers work together to plan 
programs which will help individual 
students prepare for careers . . . Modi- 
fied courses are provided for the slow 
learners; honors courses, electives in 
drama, creative writing, and literature, 
for superior students . . . Students with 
the biggest lag between reading per- 
formance and potential—whether they 
are 130 IQ or 90 IQ—are given special 
reading training “Each student 
maintains his own folder of  evi- 
dences of accomplishment in language 
arts. ” Teacher and pupil have 
frequent conferences on reading and 
writing. 

e More emphasis on the functional 
purposes of English. “The classics have 
given way somewhat to the reading of 
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By HARDY R. FINCH Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 


life experiences in literature,” the re- 
port points out. “Rules are being modi- 
fied and tempered by usage; grammar 
is being taught as its need evolves from 
context.” Noted as especially evident 
is “the change in emphasis from the 
written to the spoken in English teach- 
ing with grammar being used to inter- 
pret language and of value only as it 
enables students . . . to express them- 
selves better.” Widely accepted as func- 
tional by the teachers interviewed are 
small discussion groups, panel discus- 
sions, and committees, 

e More concern with providing cul- 
tural background, especially for stu- 
dents of good ability. High school Eng- 
lish teachers “do not wish to emphasize 
communication skills through neglect 
of the classics, but to meet both pur- 
poses through more realistic and effi- 
cient methods.” Coming to the fore: is 
this justification for the teaching of the 


classics: “study of the classics affords 
the opportunity for each student to 
formulate his own philosophy of life 

. . literature provides a touchstone 
for personal wisdom.” 

e More teaching of skills that make 
learning more efficient in and out of 
school. Included in this are listening 
techniques, library skills (using the card 
catalog, finding information in reference 
works, etc.), note-taking, and “study 
techniques for a variety of types of 
printed materials.” 

e More provision for the enjoyment 
of reading by students. “Greater use 
of ‘free reading’ lists and other arrange- 
ments whereby students get acquainted 
with a wide range of literature rather 
than intensive, whole-class study of 
a very limited list of traditional 
classics.” The classics read in schools 
now include many good contemporary 
books. More current periodicals and 
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By HANS BAUMANN. The supreme 
adventure that actually happened to 
the four boys who discovered the great 
cave paintings of primitive man at Las- 
caux. The book that brings the tremen- 
dous excitement of archaeology and 
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THE CAVES OF THE GREAT HUNTERS 
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anthropology into the lives and imagi- 
nations of young readers. With fabu- 
lous, authentic illustrations in two 
colors. At all bookstores, “iin 
PANTHEON BOOKS, INC. 
333 6th Ave., N. Y. 14 











OUR LIVING LANGUAGE 
Book on Word Origins 
Easy, interesting, self-explanatory 
Price $1.00 
Free Sample Lesson on Request 


MOTHER TONGUE PUB. CO. 
916 E. 46th St. Indianapolis 5, Ind. Dept. ST 











Use Free Materials Coupon, p. 46-T 





MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. tight away! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 71-E, Chicago 26, Ill. 
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inexpensive pocket-sized books are in 
use. School and classroom libraries 
are being utilized now more than ever 
before. 

e Wider use of mechanical gadgets 
as aids in learning. Tape recorders, 
opaque projectors, filmstrip projectors, 
mechanical aids for teaching reading 
skills, public address systems, and 
other devices are increasing in popu- 
larity as teaching devices. 

e Greater reluctance to accept in- 
hibiting factors on the creative powers 
of teachers. English teachers are be- 


coming increasingly aware of the limi- 
tations of “too-specifio: courses of study, 
omnibus and omnivorous texts, exam- 
inations developed by non-local agen- 
cies, and college entrance require- 
ments.” They want to do creative 
work unhampered by these and other 
limiting factors. 


Compulsory Mediocrity? 


“ 


. there is a real danger that 
mediocrity in our schools may one day 
become as compulsory for all as it is 
now habitual for many,” writes Edwin 











I 
You 


Asked For It 


THE LIBRARY 
TOOLS SERIES 


For JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENG- 
LISH, LIBRARY SCIENCE, and 
STUDY SKILLS 


These six COLOR filmstrips are 
designed to help the classroom 
teacher and the librarian pre- 
sent fundamental information 
about the nature and use of the 
basic research and resource tools 
of the library. 











Produced in response to sugges- 
tions contained in the thousands 
of enthusiastic letters you wrote 
to YAF about its earlier LI- 
BRARY SERIES filmstrip set. 


Each filmstrip about 45 frames 
in length—in full color. Titles as 
follows: 
%* ONE-VOLUME ENCYCLOPEDIAS 
* THE READER'S GUIDE 

%* ALMANACS AND YEARBOOKS 
* BOOKS FOR BIOGRAPHY 

%* GAZETTEERS AND ATLASES 
*% AIDS IN WRITING AND READING | 


Set of 6 filmstrips, LIBRARY TOOLS 
SERIES, Full Color—$30.00 





YAF Filmstrips and Films are 
available for examination prior 





to purchase. New 1953-1954 de- 
scriptive catalogs sent free upon 
request. Just write to: 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, Inc. 


Dept. ST5, 18 E. 41st Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES BLDG. 2 ; 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 4 
Please send me your catalog of free motion | 
pictures for school use. 1 
NAME : 
SCHOOL ! 
STREET. 
City Zone_____ State. 








movie star and eminent atomic energy 
authority, warmly thanks Scholastic 














Teacher for selecting his picture as one 
of the best educational films of 1953 in 
awarding the “Outstanding Production 
for Schools” Award to 

General Electric’s—» At am 
ooo Or a proud to i “en 
add this recognition to TD 
the growing shelf of 

trophies won by this film. A is for Atom 
is available for free loan as are all of 
the non-commercial, educational films in 
G.E.'s large motion picture library. Mail 
this coupon for a complete catalog of 
these valuable teaching aids. 
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Smith of Springfield, Mass., in a pro- 
vocative article, “Must Mediocrity Be 
Compulsory?” published in a recent 
English Leaflet. Mr. Smith, who is a 
master English teacher at Classical 
High School, believes that social ex- 
perience and practical skills are highly 
desirable in their place but that “they 
will never make men wise or good,” 
and that “they contribute little to the 
cultivated mind.” He is disturbed by 
the growing practice in many schools 
of lowering all standards to “the same 
level of average mediocrity,” and would 
like to see the “high school diploma 
stand for a good deal more than it does 
today.” He suggests that superior stu- 
dents be given challenging reading and 
writing activities and describes an elec- 
tive course in which good students en- 
joy the opportunity to read and dis- 
cuss good books. 


New Aids in Teaching 


Spelling: See the excellent chart on 
spelling disabilities. causes, and correc- 
tive measures to use in Teaching Pro- 
cedures for Spelling Disabilities by 
Edna L. Furness (Elementary English, 
March, 1954). 

Writing and Grammar: Obtain a 
copy of Using Grammar to Improve 
Writing by Norman Stageberg and 
Ruth Goodrich (No. 18, Iowa State 
Teachers, Cedar Falls, Iowa). It really 
shows how to use grammatical ideas in 
developing sentence writing skills. Also 


. eancentrating on the sentence are Books 


. and II of Understanding the Sen- 
tence by Kenneth Stratton (World 
Book Company) which emphasize skills 
of sentence building, including sentence 
elements, parts of speech, capitaliza- 


tion 1 punctuation. 
‘ English for All 
N 1 Council Notes: New address 


of the .vational Council of Teachers of 
Engligh. is*4Z04e,South Sixth Street, 
Chamipdigp,. Illinois, The address of 
Wilbur W. Hatfield editor of The 
English Journal anc. College English 
is 1849 West 107th St., Chicago, Il. 
All Council correspotidence should be 
sent to the Champaign address. . . . 
The Thanksgiving meeting of NCTE 
will be held in the Hotel Statler in 
Detroit. Second Vice-Pres. Joseph Mer- 
sand is arranging for the Friday pro- 
grams; President Lou LaBrant, for 
dinner and luncheon speakers; Edna 
Sterling, Luella B. Cook, and Brice 
Harris, the Saturday morning sessions. 
... English Language Arts: Volume II, 
for elementary schools, is expected from 
the printer by August 1; galley proofs 
of Volume III; for high schools, are 
promised for the Detroit meeting. . . . 
Secretary Hook’s membership goal for 
NCTE: 50,000 members and non-mem- 
ber subscribers by 1960. 
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Films That Teach 


(Continued from page 8-T) 


to include the preparation of excerpts 
from feature photoplays specifically de- 
signed to meet classroom needs. 

TFC made a list of feature photo- 
plays based upon literary works of pos- 
sible interest to teachers of literature. 
This list was circulated to English 
teachers who selected 23 films for class- 
room use. 

Then TFC employed an English 
teacher who was an audio-visual expert 
to advise the professional film editors 
on the preparation of the English litera- 
ture film excerpts (which run from 20 
to 30 minutes). 

Success of the English literature film 
excerpts is attested by the fact that 
in 1946 the National Council for the 
Social Studies (NCSS) appointed a 
committee to discuss with Teaching 
Film Custodians the possibility of pre- 
paring excerpts from feature photoplays 
for use in history classes. TFC began 
work on the historical film excerpts 
that same year. 

The NCSS audio-visual committee 
still meets bi-monthly in New York with 
TFC to review movies, select useful 
instructional footage, and to plan the 
classroom excerpts. 


Other subject-matter organizations 


which have committees working with 
TFC in selecting films are: National 
Council of the Teachers of English; 
Citizenship Education Project, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; Na- 
tional Coordinating Council (repre- 
senting various home economics associ- 
ations); American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation; Music Educators National Con- 
ference; and National Science Teachers 
Association. 


TFC Prepares Kim 


How does TFC work? Let Kim, soon 
to be released for classroom use, serve 
as example. Kim was chosen and care- 
fully prepared with the cooperation of 
the special cooperating committee of 
NCTE. First, the committee decided 
aims for the classroom use of Kim. It 
would be used to motivate the reading 
of literature on India, Kipling and 
others. The excerpt must meet this re- 
quirement by showing Indian life. TFC 
then selected from the film that footage 
which met this purpose. TFC experts 
also had to plan a foreword, transition 
narrative titles, and concluding title for 
the two-reel excerpt. 

Then the NCTE committee viewed 
the excerpted film and approved it. 
The committee asked for additional 
time to study the best wording for the 
foreword and added titles—particularly 
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the concluding title which must moti- 
vate students to read. 

TFC’s art department will print the 
new titles and TFC experts will smooth 
the breaks in the excerpted film and 
reduce it to 16 mm. for school use and 
Kim will be ready for distribution. 

Teaching Film Custodians leases its 
16 mm. prints to local, state, or regional 
educational film libraries only for long- 
term periods, and does not maintain a 
short-term rental library. Schools or in- 
dividual teachers desiring to rent any 
of the films for daily use or for periods 
of less than one year should consult 
local, state, or regional film libraries. 

Three restrictions upon the use of 
TFC films were established to protect 
the producer's copyright: (1) The 
films must be used only for bona fide 
educational purposes by schools and 
other approved educational agencies; 
(2) under no circumstances may ad- 
mission fees be charged, either direct- 
ly or indirectly; (3) under no circum- 
stances may these films, or any parts of 
them, be used in television programs. 

To help teachers plan their film pro- 
grams TFC provides free catalogues 
which may be obtained by writing to: 
Teaching Films Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 
43rd St., New York 36. Be sure to 
mention your subject field preference. 
TFC has special lists for English and 
social studies. 
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Audiotape. now ava 
plastic base—and / 


uses are shown here. 


The colored 5” and 7” Audiotape reels cost no 
more than the clear plastic ones. And the price 
of blue or green base Audiotape is only slightly 
higher than that of the standard tape. Contact 
your Audio Devices distributor. Or write for 


Bulletin No. 209. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. =: 


444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


COLORFD 








Jable on green, blue or brown 
udiotape reels in red, yellow, 
green, blue and clear plastic—provide instant 
identification that can simplify your cueing, filing, 
recording and playback problems. A few typical 








Teaol water 


yellow 


green 


clear plastic 





COLORED AUDIOTAPE CAN BE USED 


brown tape with in- 
structor’s recording 


Z COLORED AUDIOTAPE REELS CAN BE USED 


@ for distinguishing between edited and preliminary 
recordings 


for storage of important “don't erase" material 
for color coding the tape library by subject matter 
for identifying tapes of different speeds 


for distinguishing between single and dual track 
recordings 


for quick, positive spotting of different 
selections on same reel 


for identifying announcements or other 
temporary material added to a library 
tape 


for language work, to separate permanent 
material recorded by the instructor from 
“blank” sections for recording by the 
students 


green or biue tape for 
student to record on 


for enabling temporary sections, as above, 
to be safely erased without removing any 
of the permanent material 


for similar combined teacher-student re- 
cording in other fields, such as music, 
dramatics, speech correction, etc. 
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(Daur Disneg | 


TAKES YOu THERE 
IN HIS “Award Winning” 


EAL ISLAND 


(color by TECHNICOLOR) 


This True-Life Adventure nature 
drama is an authentic camera report 
of the life cycle of the magnificent 
Alaskan fur seal. A spectacular mo- 
tion picture photographed on the 
great rookeries behind the pro- 
tective mists of the Bering Sea. 


16mm 
SOUND 


running time, 27 min. 
rental per day, $10.00 


For information on other Disney 16mm 
releases, your nearest rental source, or 
for details om LONG-TERM LEASE 
PURCHASES ... write to. . 


muse, WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 
Smee) 16mm DIVISION » Dept. 18, BURBANK, CALIF. 




















What Do You Think? 


A new series demonstrating discussion 
techniques—for speech classes, clubs 
and other teen-age groups. Three 
films, $100.00; $37.50 each. 


produced by 
| National Film Board of Canada 


distributed by TEXT-FILM DEPT. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42 St. New York 36 


write: 


wats. McGraw-Hill 





ZS TEXT- FILMS 















FILMSTRIPS on: 


Hawaii, Early West, Begin- 
ning Music, Ocean Freight- 
ers, Trees and Forestry, 
Water and Soil Conservation, Public Re- 
lations, Evolution of the Modern Farm. 





1056 S. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 35, Cal. 





IWLING PicTURES 








| BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 





16mm Sound 
KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 


FUN 
AT THE 
ZOO 


JUNIOR & SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


NITROGEN 
CYCLE 


Running time 20 minutes 


Route followed by ni- 
trogen in its circula- 
tion between the 


aqtmosphere and compounds making up proto- 
plasm of living organisms. Photomicrography 
and cine-radiology show actual functions of 
the root hairs associated with nodules, fungi 
and bacteria. 14 min. 


(titles) 


Plan now for September! 


Here are NEW teaching films 
available from the world’s largest 
classroom film distributor. 


Trained wild animals do amusing tricks, 
demonstrating ability to learn through 
obedience and acceptance of discipline. 


United World Films, Inc. 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N.-Y. 
I wish to arrange for preview prior to purchasing, 





HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
RESPIRATION 


Covers internal and external respiration. Dis- 
tribution of oxygen by means of the circulatory 
system and release of energy within a muscle 
cell by means of oxidation of food substances 
is shown, 14 min, 





Dept. SC 





Name 


Please send your Instructional Films catalog [] 





Address 








City 





Zone = State 

















National Film Awards 
(Continued from page 10-T) 


Nevius, Lew Keller. Animators—Arnold 
Gillespie, Emery Hawkins. Production de- 
sign—Tony Rivera. Distributed by regional 
G. E. Film Libraries; or, Film Distribution 
Unit, General Electric Co., Room 208, Bldg. 
#6, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

The American Road—43 mins., b&w with 
end sequence in color. Historical film and 
modern footage tell how the automobile 
influenced the great changes in physical 
and social patterns of American life during 
the past 50 years. Produced by M. P. O. 
Productions for the Ford Motor Co. Direc- 
tor—George Stoney. Script—Joseph M. 
March. Editor—Jean Oser. Cameraman— 
Peaslee Bond. Historic footage from Ford 
Motor Co. film archives. Original music— 
Alex North. Distributed by Ford Motor 
Co., 3000 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 

And the Earth Shall Give Back Life—25 
mins. Research and processing involved in 
discovery and development of modern 
drugs. Produced by Louis de Rochmont As- 
sociates for E. R. Squibb & Sons. Producer, 
script writer—Thomas Orchard. Director— 
Victor J. Jurgens. Editors—Angelo Ross, 
Leo Zochling. Cameraman—Boris Kaufman. 
Animation—Sturgis-Grant Productions. Dis- 
tributed by E. R. Squibb & Sons, 745 Fifth 
Ave., New York 22. 

Arts and Crafts of the Southwest Indians 
—22 mins., color. In two parts: Navajo’s 
turquoise and silver jewelry, rugs; Pueblo 
tribes’, such as Zuni’s, silver work, baskets, 
pottery. Produced by Ernest Kleinberg for 
the Santa Fe Railway. Distributed by Santa 
Fe Railway, 80 East Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 

Decision for Chemistry—50 mins. or 35 
mins. Panorama of American chemical in- 
dustry and its contributions. Produced by 
M. P. O. Productions for Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. Director, editor—Sidney Meyers. 
Script — Burton Rowles. Cameramen — 
Michael Nebbia, Larry Madison. Original 
music—Alex North. Distributed by Modern 
Talking Pictures Service, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 

The Fossil Story—19 mins., color. How 
the study of fossils leads man to hidden 
mineral storehouses. Produced by New 
World Productions for Shell Oil Co. Pro- 
ducer, director—Ted Robinson. Director of 
cinematography, editor—Sterling Barnett. 
Cameraman—Robert Henning. Narration— 
Pat McGeehan. Distributed by Shell Oil 
Co., 50 West 50th St., New York 20. 

Glass Center of Corning—25 mins., b&w 
or color. History, science and art of glass 
shown by trip through Corning’s new Glass 
Center. Produced by Paul Hance Produc- 
tions for Corning Glass Works. Producer, 
script writer—Paul Hance. Director—Der- 
mitt MacLean. Editor—Henry A. Sund- 
quist. Cameraman—Ross Lowell. Distrib- 
uted by Association Films, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York. 

Hunting with a Camera—17 mins., color. 
Children, visiting a natural history muse- 
um, watch movies of many kinds of ani- 
mals, fish and birds. Produced by Stephen 
Greenlees Films for the Canadian Govern- 
ment Travel Bureau. Producer-director— 
Stephen Greenlees. Distributed by Cana- 
dian Travel Film Library, 1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York 20. 

(Continued on page 45-T) 
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TAKE A STAND! 


By HOWARD G. SPALDING 


Principal, A. B. Davis H. S., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


AST month in “Weigh the Critics” 

4 we developed a ten-point check list 
for evaluating articles on education and 
applied it to three examples of the 
critic's art. When measured by this 
scale, two of the articles proved to be 
poor examples of educational criticism. 
The third was found to be well-written 
and constructive. 

What are you going to do the next 
time an article hostile to the schools or 
unfairly critical of the work you are 
doing appears? Here are a few sugges- 
tions. What you should do will depend 
upon the nature and importance of the 
attack. 


Steps to Take 


1. Ignore it. In the days when the 
New Deal was riding high a reporter 
telephoned Jim Farley and threatened 
to smear him with an unfavorable story. 
“Go ahead!” said Jim imperturbably. 
“Just be sure to spell my name right!” 

Usually even successful politicians 
cannot afford the luxury of ignoring bad 
publicity. Yet they know that keeping 
one’s name before the public has its 
values. They also know that a ripple of 
unfavorable publicity is soon engulfed 
in the oncoming tide of the day’s news. 
Even. somewhat bad publicity may be 
better than none, for it keeps the peo- 
ple thinking about their schools. So un- 
less an attack upon the schools is likely 
to be really damaging, it may be best 
to ignore it. 

2. Accept it. Any social institution 
has its defects and our educational sys- 
tem has its full share. Laymen, as re- 
cipients of education and as employers 
of the products of our schools, often 
have valid criticisms of what the schools 
are doing. Educators with views dif- 
ferent from your own may have some 
right on their side. To refuse to accept 
just criticism puts you in an unfavor- 
able light with the public and invites 
stagnation and even disaster. 

Some time ago the New York Times, 
which has a long and distinguished 
record of support for the public schools, 
commented editorially that, “Self-pity 
is becoming the occupational disease of 
the teaching profession.” When a criti- 
cism is justified avoid self-pity. Accept 
it and do something effective to improve 
conditions. 

3. Avoid reprisals. After the appear- 





ance of the Colliers and American 
Magazine articles evaluated last month, 
the principals of one eastern state offi- 
cially recommended that the Crowell 
Publishing Company, publisher of these 
magazines, should no longer be allowed 
to conduct subscription campaigns in 
the schools of that state. Some princi- 
pals canceled the subscriptions of their 
school libraries. Others proposed to boy- 
cott Princeton because Dr. Dodds, the 
author of one of the critical articles, is 
its president. 

When these proposals were discussed 
at the business meeting of the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals at Milwaukee it was agreed that 
they were unwise. Ours is a free society 
and school people have an exceptional 
interest in preserving freedom of ex- 
pression. So we should defend freedom 
of criticism even if that freedom is used 
against us. 

4. Avoid personal attacks upon critics. 
Most of those who criticize the schools 
are honorable people though they may 
be ignorant of or biased on the subject. 
Their lack of information and _ their 
biases may very properly be exposed 
but personal abuse only provokes ani- 
mosity and confirms your critics in the 
low opinion they already have of you. 


_ Superior facts and logic are your best 


defenses against criticism. 

5. Protest vigorously to the authors 
and editors of unfair articles. Stirring up 
a controversy as a means of increasing 
circulation is a long-established tech- 
nique in the publishing business. It is 
possible that in writing to the editor 
you will only give him the satisfaction 
of knowing that, in criticizing the 
schools, he has hit a jackpot. However, 
reputable editors want their publica- 
tions to be respected, and their pros- 
perity depends upon the quality, as well 
as the number, of their readers. It is 
reasonable to expect that letters of pro- 
test to authors and editors will help 
your cause. 

Using a check sheet such as the one 
suggested last month, analyze the arti- 
cle. Then write. Point out the weakness 
of the evidence given in support of 

(Continued on page 33-T) 





A non-profit educational 
service organization 


FILMS THAT BRING 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
TO LIFE 


Selected and prepared by the Audio- 
Visual Committee of the National 
Council for the Social Studies 


LAND OF LIBERTY 
WINNING OUR INDEPENDENCE 
SERVANT OF THE PEOPLE 


(The Constitutional Convention) 


ROMANCE OF LOUISIANA 


(The Louisiana Purchase) 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 
LINCOLN IN THE WHITE HOUSE 
JOHNSON AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Produced with the technical excellence of 
Hollywood's major studios 


Write for free descriptive brochure 


TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS, Inc. 


New York 36, N. Y. 


25 West 43rd St. 











\ee «« Hear 
wy, 


the Story of Your Year 


Your Yearbook is incomplete without a 
Telebook recording. Be the first staff at 
your school to put a sound story of the 
year in every 

Now is the time to get started. You 
probably have a tape recorder at your 
school and people qualified to operate 
it. We furnish full instructions and 
sample scripts to help you put the story 
on tape. The Band, the Orchestra, the 
Glee Club, the Cheering Section, 
Classroom items, excerpts from the 
Play, the full wonderful sound story 
* of the year. The tapes are sent to us 
edited and recorded permanently on 45 
RPM micro groove Extended Play RCA 
Telebook records. Sixteen minutes of 
’ exciting memorable sound to keep 
forever. 

The record is placed in the inside front 
cover of each book. The students will 
love it. 







The cost no more than a regular record 
of similar length and quality. 

For further information, fill in below, 
tear out and mail to Telebook, Chicago. 
Let your student body share in a 
sound investment. 


TELEBOOK INC. + SUITE 
———) Send further information about Telebook 



















(Name ot School) 
(Name of Book) 


(Address) 
(No. of Copies) 





(Name of Printer and Address) 


Signed_ (Full Title) 
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Theories in Educational Wastelands debated when 


Author 


Meets the Crities 


Dr. Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., is professor of history at the 
University of Illinois. His Backwoods Utopia won the Amer- 
ican Historical Association’s Beveridge Prize. In 1952 he 
wrote “Aimlessness in Education” for the August Scientific 
Monthly. In December he presented “Anti-Intellectualism in 
the Schools: a Challenge to Scholars” before the American 
Historical Association. Many members joined him in signing 
a resolution for a Permanent Scientific and Scholarly Com- 
mission on Secondary Education but A. H. A. tabled it. Two 
fellow faculty members, Willard Spaulding and Charles W. 
Sanford, challenged his facts and theory in “A Scholar’s 
Documents,” Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals 
Bulletin (April, 1953). 


BESTOR SPEAKS 


One of the gravest charges that can be made against the pro- 
fessional educationists is that they have undermined public con- 
fidence in the schools by setting forth purposes for education so 
trivial as to forfeit the respect of thoughtful men, and by delib- 
erately divorcing the schools from the disciplines of science and 
scholarship, which citizens trust and value. pp. 9-10. 


There is no reason whatever for assuming that the schools of 
today have a smaller proportion of students of high innate in- 
ability merely because they are drawing more students from 
families low on the income scale. p. 36. 


The idea that there can be a “curriculum expert” is as absurd 
as the idea that there can be an expert on the meaning of life. 
p. 40 


Professors of pedagogy, considering themselves the only 
authentic professors of education, contemptuously dismiss as im- 
yertinent and incompetent the educational views of their col- 
eagues in all other departments. p. 42. 

These pedagogical experts are } ot not merely how sub- 
jects should be taught in the public schools, but also what sub- 
jects should be taught. p. 43. 


... The test of a school, after all, is how much the students learn. 
Hence a preoccupation with arousing interest may . . . lead to the 
introduction to the schoolroom of projects totally without educa- 
tional value. The fallacy that extracurricular activities are as im- 
portant as the curriculum itself is frequently asserted by regressive 
educators, p. 48. 


... Many kinds of visual aids become time-wasting, round- 
about, burdensome methods of conveying information that can 
be got more quickly, accurately and systematically by means of 
the printed word. p. 51. 


The following words were spoken by a school principal to a 
formal meeting of the Nat’] Assn. of Secondary-School Principals: 
“When we come to the realization that not every child has to 
read, figure, write and spell . . . then we shall be on the road 
to improving the junior high curriculum.” 
Nor is higher education safe from such subversive at- 
(Continued on page 29-T) 





“Pedagogy—there is the enemy,” declares Prof. Arthur E. 
Bestor, Jr. He reopens in Educational Wastelands, ( Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, $3.50) an issue almost as old as which 
comes first, the chicken or the egg. 

Professor Bestor subscribes to a theory embodied in this 
adapted Keats’ quotation: 

“Knowledge is truth; truth, knowledge. 
That is all ye know and all ye need to know.” 

Teacher licensing authorities and teacher trainers claim 
that knowledge of method and child psychology must be 
added to knowledge of content. 

We asked Contributing Editor Harold M. Long, Glens 
Falls, N. Y., to match contending views. 


OTHER VIEWS 


In general, would you say school children today are being 
taught more worthwhile and useful things than children were 
20 years ago, not as worthwhile things, or about as worthwhile 
things as then?® 

More Worthwhile 


Economic level Education 


Upper income 72.1% 8th gr. or less 62.3% 
Lower middle 69.0% High school 69 % 
Lowest income 61.8% College 72.3% 


*Roper Survey, Life, Oct. 16, 1950, p. 12. 


In Professor Bestor’s view, apparently, there are simply seven 
times as many students of approximately the same level of learn- 
ing ability now in high school as there were in attendance in 
1870.—“A Scholar's Documents,” by Harold C. Hand and Charles 
W. Sanford. Reprinted from The Bulletin of NASSP, April, 1953, 
p. 494. 


The stark fact is that the curriculum is a complex, sensitive 
instrument which must be seen in its entirety.—Wm. H. Bristow, 
Director, Bureau of Curriculum Research, New York City. 


Our hope . . . is to bring together the great organizations of 
scholars and those of the professional educators into co-operative 
relationships more extended and fruitful at the state and regional 
as well as at the national level. We would welcome alike the 
suggestions of scholars and professional educators as to the ways 
in which the desired co-operation at these levels might best be 
established and maintained.—Hand & Sanford, op. cit., p. 496. 


There is no separation, as far as purposes, methods and motiva- 
tion are concerned, between the best practices of the classroom 
and the best out-of-classroom activities. In both cases the pur- 
poses and conditions of learning are the same. Both . . . are parts 
of the school curriculum of civic education.—Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, Learning the Ways of Democracy, 1940, p. 261. 


In many situations audio-visual materials make a significant 
saving in learning time . . . contribute enormously to the reten- 
tion of learning. . . . The child raised in New England could 
hardly imagine a Joshua tree growing in the Arizona desert. . . . 
It would not only be extremely inefficient to try to explain to this 
New England child by means of many words what a Joshua tree 
looks like, but it would also probably be a waste of time.—Paul 
Wendt, “Social Learning Through Audio-Visual Materials,” 
Eighteenth Yearbook of the National Council for Social Studies, 
1947, pp. 2, 4, 5. 


Other than citing the words of one junior high school principal 
who spoke for no one except himself, and to calling attention to 
a proposal for a college curriculum advanced by two persons who 
spoke only for themselves, Professor Bestor offered no “evidence” 
in addition to that which we have scrutinized here.—Hand ¢> San- 
ford, op. cit., p. 494. 

(Continued on page 29-T) 
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Teaching Guides for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Sweden: Land of Light and Lumber 
(pp. 8, 9) 


How We Live in Sweden (pp. 10, 11) 
“By the Beautiful Sea” (p. 12) 
“Freedom from Fear” (p. 14) 

Bat Boy for the Yankees (p. 20) 


SWEDEN 


Concepts Developed in the 
Theme Article 


Forests, which cover half of Sweden, 
are the source of one of her most im- 
portant industries. Government inspec- 
tors make sure that a sufficient amount 
is grown each year to replace that 
which is cut. 

Part of Sweden’s prosperity is due 
to her neutrality in World Wars I and 
II. Although trying not to take part in 
the “cold war,” the Swedes believe in 
democracy, love freedom, and are our 
friends. 


Ways of Using the Theme Article 
PANEL DISCUSSION 


Topic: My Home Region and Sweden 
Compared. 

Aims: 1. To broaden the pupils’ un- 
derstanding of Sweden. 

2. To gain practice in the organiza- 
tion of material. 

To the teacher: Assign one of the fol- 
lowing topics to each of the six panel 
members who plan to take part in this 
talk. Suggest they use reference ma- 
terials, maps, and pictures to clarify 
their discussion. The panel members 
may choose to underline pertinent parts 
of the article and read them from their 
Junior Scholastics. They may cull fur- 
ther information from the World 
Friendship stories. 


TOPICS 


1. Size. Sweden is about twice the 
size of Minnesota. How large is your 
home state? 

2. Climate. Sweden lies far north and 
has long, snowy winters with short 
hours of sunlight. For a few months 
in spring and summer, it stays light 
most of the night. In what ways does 
that compare with the climate in your 
section. of the country? How does it 
differ? 

3. Resources. Forests, which cover 
half the country, provide many wood 
products, such as paper, furniture, 
safety matches. Farming is very impor- 
tant. Swedish steel products are among 
the world’s best. There is plenty of 
electricity for factories and railroads. 





maps. 





SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


In next week’s issue, Junior Scholastic will bring you the regular four- 
page Semester Review Test. It will appear at the center fold of the maga- 
zine. Some teachers prefer to use the Test separately from the magazine. 

Each of the four pages will be a self-contained quiz, for classes that do 
not wish to use entire Test at one time. General contents are as follows: 


1. Test on citizenship information. 
2. Test on news stories throughout the semester. 
3. Test based on identifying nations and other world areas from outline 


4. Skills test, including map-reading and arithmetical questions. 





What are the main products of your 
region? 

4. Cities and towns. Swedish cities 
are well planned, clean, attractive, 
with many open spaces. Flowers and 
trees abound. How does that compare 
with cities or towns you know of? 

5. Recreation. Most Swedes love 
skiing. “Orienteering” is a favorite 
sport. Bicycling is also popular. Is 
there one sport that is especially’ out- 
standing in your section of the coun- 
try? 

6. Position in World Affairs. Sweden 
is trying to be neutral in the “cold 
war.” But she loves democracy and 
hates communism. 

What is the opinion of people in 
your section about sending of U. S. 
troops to Indo-China? keeping U. S. 
soldiers in Europe indefinitely? 


WRITTEN ENGLISH 

Aim: To encourage pupils to use 
originality in approaching the study 
of the theme article. 

To the pupils: Imagine you are a 
native of Sweden who is an authority 
on one of the following topics. Choose 
one to answer, basing your statements 
on information from the article. Use 
the proper form for a business letter, 
making up a name and address for your 
correspondent. 

I. An official of your state’s forestry 
department writes a letter to a similar 
department in Sweden. He wishes in- 
formation on the lumbering industry in 
Sweden and the methods used to keep 
their forest wealth. 

II. A firm in lumbering country in 
the U. S. is contemplating making 
charcoal. They want to know what 
advantages it has over coal. 

III. A professor is planning a year’s 
leave of absence. He and his family 
will live in a foreign country for a 
year. He asks information on what ad- 





vantages Sweden will offer him in 
living conditions, beautiful scenery, 
sports, general interests. 


How We Live in Sweden 
Reading with a Purpose 


To the pupils: As you read, note five 
ways in which your life is similar to 
that of Stig or Asta. Be prepared to 
tell about it in your own words. For 
example: Asta lives in a small town, 
near a big city. So do I. 

Next find at least five ways in which 
your life differs from theirs. 

Then pick one thing from their 
stories you would like to do, and in 
turn, suggest something from your life 
which they would enjoy. 

To the teacher: After such prepara- 
tion, the group has good material for 
use in writing letters. 


DISCUSSION 


To the pupils: Stig seems to indicate 
that the manners of American children 
would be considered rude in Sweden. 
What do you think? Do you like to have 
foreign countries feel that way about 
our young people? In what ways have 
we given the wrong impressions? In 
what ways can we improve our man- 
ners in the class room? In the home? 
In public places? 


By the Beautiful Sea 


To the pupils: Plan some panto- 
mimes or sketches based on seaside 
happenings. For example: “Then and 
Now on the Beach.” 

Girl pantomimes, adjusting a cap 
with elastic band or an elaborate ban- 
dana carefully over her hair, and rather 
self-consciously walks across the beach 
to join her companion. He expands his 
chest, pulls down the sleeves of his 
bathing shirt, and leads her to the 
water’s edge. 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: May 12 
Theme Article: 
American Samoa 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in American Samoa 
Way Back When: Riddles and 
Jokes 
Freedom Answers Communism: 
Strengthening the Free World 


SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


Polynesians of 











She jumps back as the water touches 
her feet. He wades in boldly up to his 
ankles and encourages her to come in, 
etc. 

Then switch to a present-day similar 
scene, 


“Freedom From Fear’ 
DISCUSSION 


Aim: To develop self-confidence and 
to increase proficiency in verbal skills. 

To the teacher: As the article is read 
aloud by several people, ask them to 
pause after each paragraph for ques- 
tions or comments. 

In a follow-up discussion, use the 
two questions stated in the articles: 

1. Would another war wreck our 
whole civilization? 

2. How can we gain freedom from 
this fear of atomic war? 

What is meant by the term “atomic 
pool”? 

Let us reread the three steps our 
Government is taking, one by one, and 
then give your opinion of each. Will 
one of you volunteer to take brief notes 
and then sum up the general conclu- 
sions of the class? 

What is President Eisenhower's pro- 
posal for using atomic energy in peace- 
ful ways? 

What does the cartoon mean to you? 
Have you any other ideas for car- 
toons on atomic energy? Who will 
volunteer to draw cartoons using the 
ideas suggested by the class? 


Bat Boy for the Yankees 


Aims: 1. To learn cooperation by 
working in small groups and to present 
a topic through a variety of means. 

2. To develop self-confidence. 

To the teacher: Suggest that the 
baseball enthusiasts plan a presentation 
of this story. They might read it to- 
gether and plan what part each one 
would present. 

One might tell about Joe Carrieri— 
his age, school, how he got his job, his 
ambitions for the future. 


Another might describe the work 
he does as a bat boy. 

A third could take as his topic the 
“inside” information<on the Yankee 
players. 

Still another might discuss the nick- 
names of Yankee players and other 
baseball players. 

As a group they might plan several 
arithmetic problems based on material 
in the article. One of the group could 
write them on the board for the class 
to work, or read them aloud. 

For example: Joe went to buy a pint 
of milk, costing 12¢, for Andy Carey; 
a container of coffee for 10¢ for Gerry 
Coleman, and a 10¢ comic book for 
Yogi Berra. What change would he 
have from a $5 bill? 

Another might explain how to figure 
baseball averages. Using the black- 
board to demonstrate, he can work out 
the present averages of several players. 
Then he can tell the statistics about 
several other players and ask the class 
to figure their averages. 


Citizenship Quiz 
Using the Citizen Quiz 
For an Oral Review 


To the class: Appoint two of your 
classmates as pupil-teachers to give the 
quiz to you orally. Allow them time to 
confer together to decide on a plan. 
They may vary the way of giving each 
test. For example: One of them may 
read the directions for the first test, 
then call on individuals to read each 
question and answer it. He may ask 
all the people who agree with the an- 
swer to raise their hands. 

Another way is for a pupil-teacher 
to read the question. Then he may ask 
the pupils to turn to the article, skim 
read to find the sentence giving the 
answer, and raise their hands as they 
find it. The pupil-teacher will then 
call on one of them to read the answer 
aloud. 





Answers to May 5 Quiz-word Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-wed; 4-Ali; 5-stick; 7-riot; 9- 
know; 12-elf; 13-ewe; 14-dots; 16-cent; 
17-legal; 19-years; 20-Al.; 22-mgr.; 23-cm.; 
25-cars; 27-yore; 29-eve; 30-hat; 3l-and; 33- 


big; 34-to; 35-so. 
DOWN: 1-watt; 2-Eli; 3-Dick; 5-softly; 
10-own; 11-wet; 


6-kneels; 7-red; 8-I.L.0.; 
15-seems; 16-carry; 18-gag; 20-ace; 2l-lava; 


23-crag; 24-met; 26-rent; 28-Ohio; 32-do; 
33-B.S. 
Answer s to Cit hip Quiz, p. 16 





i. MAP OF SCANDINAVIA (15 points): 1- 
Denmark; 2-Norway; 3-Sweden. 

2. A LOOK AT SWEDEN (25 points): 1-c; 
2-b; 3-a; 4-c; 5-a. 

% ABOUT ATOMS (15 points): 1-T; 2-F; 
3-T. 

4. NEWS HEADLINES (30 points): 1-Ei- 
senhower; 2-South Korea; 3-Canada; 4- 
starlings; 5-30. 

5. NUMBER, PLEASE (15 points): 1-110; 
2-$1.00; 3-1,666. 





QUICK QUIZ f 


>. « 


1. Is President Eisenhower's “atomic 
pool” a new way of making hydrogen 
bombs, a plan for peaceful use of 
atomic energy, or a furnace in which 
atoms are split? (A plan for peaceful 
use of atomic energy) 

2. What is another name for the 
mountain known as K-2? (Mt. Godwin 
Austen) 

3. What war-torn nation will benefit 
from funds raised by concerts of a chil- 
dren’s choir now touring the U. S.? 
(South Korea) 

4. What is the name for a wingless 
aircraft that can rise straight up and 
hover in the air? (Helicopter) 

5. Is the world’s population about: 
100,000,000; 2,500,000,000; or 50,- 
000,000,000,000? (2,500,000,000) 

6. What island-nation is trying to 
harness the wind for electric power? 
(Great Britain) 

7. What nation borders Sweden on 


_ the west? (Norway) 


8. Do most Swedes live in the south- 
ern, central, or northern part of their 
country? (Southern) 

9. What is the capital of Sweden? 
(Stockholm ) 

10. Which of these is an important 
resource of Sweden: forests, coal, rub- 
ber? (Forests) 





Tools for Teachers 


Mediterranean Island: 
Majorca 
May 19 in Junior Schelastic 


BOOKS: Mediterranean Spotlights, 
by Attilio Gatti, $2.75 (Scribner, 1944). 

ARTICLES: “The Mediterranean: A 
New Appraisal; Symposium,” Saturday 
Review, Oct. 24, 1953. “Lost Ameri- 
cans,” by J. Graves, Holiday, Feb. 1954. 
“Life Is Pretty Soft in Majorca,” by 
T. T. Mosby, Saturday Evening Post, 
Oct. 21, 1950. “The House in Mallorca,” 
by E. Ingold, Rotarian, Dec. 1950. 
“Spain Theme Article,” Junior Scholas- 
tic, Apr. 11, 1951. “U. S. Granted Bases 
in Spain,” Junior Scholastic, Oct. 7, 
1953. 

FILMS: Mediterranean Basin, 8 min- 
utes, sale, Filmsets, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. History, agri- 
culture, industries of countries in south- 
ern Europe. Mediterranean Memories, 9 
minutes, long term lease, Teaching Film 
Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43 Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Over-all view of 
the Mediterranean area from Gibraltar 
to Greece. 


For more Scholastic Teacher see page 25-T 
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HOLD ON, SUE. YOULL HAVE THE BEST 
PARTY IN TOWN IF YOU TRY MY 
Sy, — LUSCIOUS BANANA SPLIT. 
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7 THATLL BE O.K. 
S| «IF CHIQUITA 
IS HERE / 















COME IN THE KITCHEN, AND 
I'LL SHOW YOU HOW TO HAVE 
A PARTY READY IN |5 


> Py MINUTES. 
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CHIQUITA’S 
Banana Split 


Peel and split one 
banana into halves. 
Top banana halves with 
ice cream. Top ice cream with 

Be chocolate sauce, fruit sauce, 

} whipped cream, nuts and cherry. 

| Makes one man-sized Banana Split. 


*Use fully ripe banana... 
yellow peel flecked with brown. 


Pier 3, North River, 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY Wi 'vaG'e WY. 
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pre-planned full of 
pleasure at one low price 


by GREYHOUND 


Hotels, transportation, special sightseeing 
all included on a GREYHOUND EXPENSE-PAID TOUR 


More popular than ever! Greyhound’s one-price package vacations 
take you where you want to go, for as long as you like, at a cost you 4 
know irradvance. Choose from hundreds of vacation tours like these: a 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Explore 
the Capitol, White House, 

* Mt. Vernon, Lincoln Me- 
~<4 morial, other famous spots. 


PAUL BUNYAN—MINNESOTA. 
Visit Minneapolis, Hib- 
bing, Duluth, Lake Itasca, 
Lake Bemidji. 7 days, from 





4 days $24.50 Minneapolis - $38.95 
YOSEMITE NATIONAL PAR EVERGKCEN CIRCLE 
3days,5 meals... $48.50 deys, from Seattle 
NEW YORK CITY, 5 doys 28.20 SAN FRANCISCO, 4 days 


NEW ENGLAND CIRCLE OLD MEXICO (Escorted), 12 days, 


8 days, from New York . . 65.50 19 meals, from San Antonio 149.10 
IDA CIRCLE 
a days, from Jacksonville. 79.10 GREAT SMOKIES, 3 days, 8 meals 50.50 
* CHICAGO, 3 doys . . . . 15.65 YELLOWSTONE, 3 days, 8 meals . 46.75 


To these prices add Greyhound round-trip fare from your home. 
U. S. tax extra. Prices subject to change. 


# 


FREE! TOUR-PLANNING MAP OF AMERICA — 


to Greyhound Tour Dept., 71 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, Iti. for 
tuit-color map with details about Expense-Pald Vacation Tours. 


Name 
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For better snapshot “catches,” rely on 


Ansco All-Weather Film! 


It takes watchful waiting to get pictures 
like this one when pose and light best 
tell the story. But it also takes a fast, 
versatile film — Ansco All - Weather. 
With All-Weather Film in your camera 
you're always ready to snap clearer, 
brighter pictures in sunshine or in shade 
and indoors with flash. 


So keep your camera loaded with 
All-Weather Film this summer and 
watch carefully for appealing pictures 
wherever you go. Let these simple snap- 
shooting tips guide you: 


@ Try to tell a story with every picture. 
Often you can do this by giving your 
subject something interesting to do that 
fits into your picture idea. And don’t let 
him look directly into the camera, because 
that destroys the picture's casualness. 


@ Try to give your snapshots human 
interest, even when you're taking land- 
scapes. A figure in the foreground not 
only catches the eye, it gives a better 
idea of distances. 


@ Get up close enough to fill the nega- 
tive with your subject. Don't be misled 
by what your eye sees. Your camera 
covers a much smaller area. 


By following these simple hints and 
using Ansco All-Weather Film, you'll 
have a fine snapshot record of your 
summer. Visit your camera counter to- 
day for a good supply. 


Ansco 
Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
“From Research to Reality” 
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Buy Ansco 
All-Weather Film 
in the 
3-Roll Economy Pak 
You Save lic! 



































Record Airlift Brings 
Troops to Indo-China 


The longest “airlift” in history has 
been carried out by the U. S. Air 
Force. Seven giant C-124 Globe- 
. masters flew 8,500 miles to carry 
paratroopers from France to a secret 
air base in Indo-China. French 
planes were on hand at this base. 
Pilots intended to fly the paratroop- 
ers to the surrounded fortress at 
Dienbienphu. It lies in northwest 
Viet Nam. (See April 14 issue. ) 

Dienbienphu was in grave danger 
as we went to press. Communist-led 
rebels were closing in on the heart of 

.the fortress. Greatly outnumbered, 
the French and their Indo-Chinese 
allies were hemmed into an area a 
mile and a quarter across. 

The Communist troops seized one 

of the fortress’ two airplane landing 
"strips and part of the other. The 
French defenders reported that their 
ammunition and food were running 
low. 

The heroine of the fortress is a 
French nurse. She is the only woman 
among the troops. She had been 
flown into Dienbienphu to help care 
for the wounded. On volunteer 24- 
hour duty, she has helped in as 
many as 25 operations a day. 


Communist Agents Desert 
Russia’s Secret Service 


Russia is having trouble with the 
MVD. This is a huge organization of 
spies and secret police. Most of them 
spy on people inside Russia. Some 
trusted MVD agents are sent abroad. 
During 1954 three MVD agents 
abroad deserted communism: 

1. Yuri Rastvorov. He was a Rus- 
sian diplomat in Tokyo, Japan. Last 
January he gave himself up to U. S. 
officials in Tokyo. He has given them 
information about Russian spies. 

2. Nikolai Khokhlov. An MVD 
captain, he deserted last Febru- 
ary. He had been sent to West 
Germany to murder an official 
of a Russian anti-Communist group. 
Instead, Khokhlov surrendered to 
U. S. authorities in West Germany. 
He also gave up his murder weap- 
on, which resembled a cigarette 








case. It fired small poisonous bullets. 

3. Vladimir Petrov. He was the 
MVD chief in Australia. Last month 
he decided to break with Russia. He 
gave himself up to Australian offi- 
cials. A few days later armed Russians 
put Petrov’s wife aboard a plane 
bound for Russia. She struggled to 
get free. When the plane landed in 
Darwin, Australian police went 
aboard and rescued her. 

Russia demanded that Australia 
give up Petrov and his wife. But 
Australia’s government refused. Rus- 
sia broke off relations with Australia. 
This means that Russia has ordered 
Australia to close up her embassy in 
Russia. At the same time, Russia has 
called home her own embassy offi- 
cials in Australia. 

Most countries will grant “asylum” 
to a person deserting his homeland 
because he disagrees with its govern- 
ment. “Asylum” means the right to 
stay in the country to which he has 
escaped. 


Bridge-Tunnel May Link 
Sweden with Denmark 


Sweden and Denmark may build 
a’ bridge-tunnel to link the two na- 
tions. The project would be built 
across Oresund Strait near the Dan- 
ish capital of Copenhagen. (See 
map on page 8.) At present it 
takes about two hours to travel be- 
tween the two nations by ferry. 
The new project would cut travel 
time to 20 minutes. 

The highway bridge and tunnel 
would take seven years to complete. 
The bridge, 3.1 miles long and 150 
feet high, would be built from the 
Swedish mainland to Salt Isle, a 
Danish island. From there, a one- 
and-a-half-mile tunnel would be 
built to the Danish shore. 

The bridge-tunnel project would 
have four lanes for traffic. About 
3,000 motor vehicles would be able 
to pass over it every hour. 





Carmack in The Christian Science Monitor 
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Korean Choir Tours 
U.S. to Raise Money 


A young choir from South Korea 
has been touring the U. S. for three 
weeks. The choir consists of 22 girls 
and three boys, seven to 13 years old. 
Most of them were orphaned when 
the Communists attacked South Ko- 
rea. They have been giving concerts 
to help raise $10 million for aid to 
South Korea. 

Our front cover photo shows the 
choir singing the “Star Spangled 
Banner” at the Statue of Liberty in 
New York Harbor. Later the choir 
sang at U. N. Headquarters in New 
York City. The choir was also sched- 
uled to sing before President and 
Mrs. Eisenhower at the White House 
in Washington, D. C. In all, the choir 
hopes to visit 50 U. S cities. 

During a concert, the choir pre- 
sents Korean folk songs and hymns 
and also sings in English. American 
songs which the choir recently 
learned include: “My Darling Clem- 
entine,” “O Susanna,” “Old McDon- 
ald Had a Farm.” The choir closes a 
concert with “The Star Spangled 
Banner” in English, and “Ai Gook 
Ka,” South Korea’s national anthem. 

During concerts, the choir wears 


brightly colored silk costumes deco- 
rated with designs in gold trimming. 
The trimmings ‘are Korean symbols 
for health, joy, and long life. 

The choir’s trip to the U.S. is spon- 
sored by the American-Korean Foun- 
dation. It is also sponsoring the 
“Help Korea Train,” now being as- 
sembled in the U. S. (See April 21 


issue.) 


More and More U.S. Dailies 
Sell for 5 Cents or Higher 


More and more daily newspapers 
in the U. S. are selling for five cents 
or higher, reports the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 
This: year nearly~85 per cent of all 
U. S. dailies cost a nickel. And 208 
other dailies sell for six, seven, or 
10 cents. 

Today only two daily papers sell 
for two cents and only 22 papers sell 
for three cents. Two dailies sell for 
eight cents. 

Prices of Sunday papers are also 
rising steadily. Nearly half of all Sun- 
day papers sell for 10 cents. Many 
sell for 15 and 20 cents. 

But the price of Junior Scholastic 
remains as low as ever. This copy of 
Junior Scholastic costs you three and 
a third cents. 
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Internatfonal News photo 


“HELLO, MR. PENGUIN,” said Jens Poulsen. “How are you this fine warm day?” 
The penguin, an Antarctic old-timer, frowned. “And who, may | ask, are you?” 
Poulsen said: “I’m a member of an Australian expedition. We've come to 
Antarctica to set up Australia’s first permanent weather station here. Our ship, 
the Kista Dan, is over there.” (For more on Antarctica, see March 3 issue.) 


Scientists Will Discuss 
Peaceful Uses of Atom 


President Eisenhower plans to call 
a meeting of world atomic scientists 
later this year. Announcement of this 
meeting has been made by Admiral 
Lewis L. Strauss. He is chairman of 
the U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The exact date or place of the 
meeting was not announced. 

At the proposed meeting, scien- 


tists would discuss peaceful uses of * 


atomic energy, Admiral Strauss said. 

What is the purpose of such talks? 
Admiral Strauss gave the answer in 
President Eisenhower's own words. 
The purpose is “to hasten the day 
when the fear of the atom will begin 
to disappear from the minds of peo- 
ple and the governments of the East 
and of the West.” (See “Freedom ‘An- 
swers Comgnunism,” p. 14.) 

Admiral Strauss told of the pro- 
posed science meeting while discuss- 
ing President Eisenhower's “atomic 
pool” plan. This is a plan to use 
atomic energy for peace. The Presi- 
dent proposed it last December. 

Under the atomic pool plan, the 
U. N. would call together a group 
of scientists. All nations with atomic 
fuel would contribute some to be 
used by the scientists. Their job 
would be to find ways for using 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 

Admiral Strauss reported that Rus- 
sia is still studying the plan, but has 
not stated whether or not she will 
support it. 


Reindeer Ranching on Tap 
For Some Canadian Eskimos 


Reindeer ranches someday may be 
run by Eskimos of Canada’s Far 
North. The Canadian government 
has rounded up 10,000 reindeer near 
Aklavik in the Northwest Territory. 
Some of the reindeer will be given 
to Eskimos willing to raise reindeer. 

Reindeer roam over vast areas in 
the Far North. Eskimos of the North- 
west Territory hunt them. If herds 
are hard to find, Eskimos suffer. 
They depend on reindeer for food 
and hides. Eskimos use the hides for 
clothing. They also sell the hides to 
buy other supplies. 

Canada wants the Eskimos to raise 
reindeer on fenced-off ranches. The 
Eskimos then would have on hand a 
supply of reindeer. 
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News in a Nutshell 














Two collies disappeared last 
month in Melbourne, Australia. 
Their owner, Irene Hughes, couldn't 
find them for two weeks. Then she 
saw her third collie leave the house 
holding a piece of meat in its mouth. 
Mrs. Hughes followed the collie. The 
dog led her to an abandoned mine. 
The dog dropped the meat down the 
mine shaft. Mrs. Hughes’ two lost 
collies were trapped in the mine. 
They had been kept alive by the 
third collie, who delivered a mouth- 
ful of meat to them every day. 


World population is increasing 
by about 30 million persons a year, 
reports the U.N. If this rate of in- 
crease continues, the world might 
double its population within 70 
years. The world’s population is now 
about two and a half billions. 


“Be on lookout for an iceberg 
moving south.” This warning recent- 
ly puzzled crews on ships in warm 
Atlantic waters off Florida. The 
warning was no joke. A stray ice- 
berg, believed to weigh 18 tons, had 
been spotted off Cape Canaveral, 
Fla. At this time of year, icebergs 
are seldom seen south of New York. 


Listen—no music! An audience 
at a concert in New York City “lis- 
tened” in surprise to a piece called 
“4 minutes, 33 seconds.” It was 
“played” by a pianist. For four min- 
utes and 33 seconds he sat without 
hitting one note! How silly can you 
get? Suppose Junior Scholastic were 
to try a similar stunt: 


Read—no words! 


(See story above.) 


Would you like one of these odd 
jobs? A man in a Hollywood movie 
studio smashes in hats so that they 
look worn for certain scenes. ... Six 
men milk 10,000 white mice in a 
New York laboratory. The milk, two 
quarts a year, is used for tests in 
studies of diseases. . . . A man in 


London tumbles from a bus every 15 
minutes. His job is part of a safety 
drive. He shows passengers what 
can happen to them if they aren't 
careful. 
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Scared Starlings 


Starlings are scared of their own 
squawks. That’s good news for many 
people. The discovery may open a 
way to get rid of these pesky birds 
from town and city areas. 

Starlings are noisy birds which 
gather in large flocks to chatter 
loudly and without end. They also 
destroy fruits and berries and pick 
fights with other birds. Many people 
have tried in vain to get rid of 
starlings. 

Recently scientists of Pennsylvania 
State University in State College, 
Pa., caught a starling. They recorded 
its screams of protest. The recorded 
squawks were made into an hour- 
long tape recording. This recording 
was played back over loudspeakers 
on sound trucks. The trucks, moved 
along slowly under starling-filled 
trees. 

The starlings fled. At last reports, 
they had not returned to their 
“haunted” roosts. 


Jeeps in the Sky 


What’s new in helicopters? 

The U. S. Army is testing small 
one-man and two-man ’copters. 
Shown below is the jet-powered 
XA-6, or “Buck Private.” It can hover 
or move straight up and down as 
easily as any other ‘copter. 

The Army soon plans to test the 
“Hoppicopter.” This is said to be the 
smallest and lightest ‘copter de- 
signed to fly. One type of Hoppi- 
copter can be strapped on like a 
parachute. Another type looks like a 
kiddie car with rotor blades. 

The ’copters could be used by sol- 
diers in emergencies to reach posts 
on hills and hard-to-get-at areas. 





Un ted Press phote 
This is the XA-6, a one-man helicopter 
which is now under study by U. S. Army. 








Wide World photo 
White woolen masks protect the faces of 
Italian mountain-climbing team on K-2. 


h-2 Climbers 


That’s not a cold ghost in th 
photo above. He’s a member of a 
daring Italian mountain-climbing 
expedition. This month the expedi- 
tion will try to scale Mt. Godwin 
Austen in Kashmir. No one ever has 
reached the top of Mt. Godwin 
Austen, which is also known as K-2. 
The mountain, 28,250 feet high, is 
the world’s second highest peak. (See 
last week's article on Kashmir.) 

The Italian expedition trained for 
the climb on mountains in northern 
Italy. The men tested new clothing 
and equipment, such as the woolen 
mask shown in the photo. It is de- 
signed to protect their faces from icy 
winds sweeping high mountains. 

Last year a-U. S. expedition tried 
to scale K-2. Victory was in sight for 
the men at 25,500 feet. A furious 
storm turned them back. 


Windmill Power 


“How can we put wind power to 
work?” British scientists are trying 
to answer this question. They're 
searching for areas on which to build 
electric power stations driven by 
windmills. The scientists are looking 
for windy areas in England. 

The best areas are those where 
winds blow steadily at average 
speeds of 20 miles an hour or more. 
Windmills, driven by 20-mile-an- 
hour winds, could produce electric 
power cheaply. 
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“HE Land of Light!” That’s the 
nickname many Americans give 
to Sweden. Why? 

One reason is that Americans 
generally visit Sweden in late spring 
or early summer. At that time of 
year it doesn't get really dark all 
night long. That’s because Sweden 
is so far north. The sun is above 
the horizon until late in the evening. 
During most of June and July the 
sun doesn’t set at all in northern 
Sweden. 

The Swedes make up for this 
extra light in winter. Then the sun 
shines for only a few hours a day. 
So Sweden is a “land of light” for 
only a few months a year. But it’s 
a “land of lumber” all year round. 

Suppose you flew in an airplane 


SWEDEN 


and her neighbors 


Timeeletiiiina gr 





Sweden 
Land of light—and lumber 


across Sweden. Your clearest mem- 


ory would probably be of the forests. , 


In central Sweden the evergreen 
woodlands would unroll before you 
like a never-ending carpet of dark 
green. 

Sprinkled across the carpet you 
would see the bright blue of lakes. 
Lakes cover a tenth of Sweden. The 
Swedes have as much land under 
water as they have farm land. 

In Sweden you're never far from 














the sweet smell of pines and the 
ring of axe on forest tree. Forests 
cover half the country. Even in the 
south—the main farming region—the 
average farm contains three acres of 
woods for each acre of land for 
pasture or growing crops. 

Next to farming, lumbering is 
Sweden’s most important industry. 
From their forests the Swedes pro- 
duce lumber, wood pulp*, paper, 


‘and alcohol. These goods from wood 


form more than half of Sweden’s ex- 
ports to other countries. 

Lumbering is winter work. Most 
of the lumberjacks are also farmers. 
In the summer they work on their 
farms. In the winter they work in the 
pine forests. 

All winter, giant trees crash in 
the snowy woodlands. Then horses 
haul the logs to the nearest river. 
The rivers are frozen. The timber is 
piled up beside them. 


MANY JOBS FOR WOOD 


In the spring the ice melts. Then 
the rivers became highways, carry- 
ing logs down to sawmills by the 
coast. Somé of the timber is sawed 
into boards to be used for building. 
But most of the wood goes on to 
pulp and paper mills. There it is 
ground to make newsprint* or used 
for other wood products. 

The Swedes use every scrap of 
their timber. They even scoop up 
the wood chips and make them into 
matches. Safety matches* were in- 
vented in Sweden in 1844. The 
Swedes export matches all over the 
world. 

Some of the wood from Sweden’s 
forests is made into furniture. 
Swedish furniture is famous. It is 
colorful but simple. Many families 
in the U. S. have furniture from 
Sweden. 

You can see that the forests are 
important to Sweden. But how do 
the Swedes keep their forest wealth 
from being used up? 

Government inspectors do this job. 
These officials make sure that the 
amount of wood cut every year is 
always less than the amount grown. 





* Means word is defined on page 18. 
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Map for Junior Scholastic by Frank Ronan 


In the past, the main travel routes (and war areas) lay south of Scandinavia. 
But today’s “Air Age” puts Scandinavia right on a main highway of travel—and 
trouble. As the map shows, war planes taking the shortest route between Chicago 
and Moscow, Russia, would cut across Scandinavia. The map also shows a proposed 
airline route from Los Angeles to Copenhagen, Denmark, across the polar region. 
It is a thousand miles shorter than today’s New York-Newfoundland-Ireland route. 


Perhaps you're wondering how the 
Swedes can tell how much wood 
grows each year. The answer, is that 
the government takes a “tree cen- 
sus.” 

In all the forests, “test strips” of 
land have been marked off. Each 
strip is 30 feet wide. Government 
inspectors count and measure all the 
trees in each strip. They compare 
the results with the “tree census” of 
previous years: In this way they 
can tell what changes are taking 
place in the forest. 

The Swedes keep their forests 
clean. They cut away shrubs and 
saplings from the forest floor. This 
gives the larger trees more air and 
sunlight, so they will grow bigger 
and taller. The thrifty Swedes even 
use the waste that’s cut away. It is 
made into charcoal. 


CHARCOAL FOR STEEL 


Charcoal is made by baking the 
wooden waste in a kiln* without 
letting in the air. The Swedes use 
charcoal to make steel. 

The two main materials used to 
make steel in most countries are iron 
ore. and coal. The Swedes have 
plenty of iron ore. But they don’t 
have any coal. Instead of buying it 
from abroad, they use charcoal. 
Steel made with charcoal is very 
tough. Swedish steel is among the 
world’s best. 

In most countries coal is the chief 
fuel for running factories. But in- 
stead of coal, the Swedes use elec- 
tricity to run their factories and 
railroads. They have plenty of elec- 


tricity. They get it from hydro- 
electric* plants built on their many 
rushing mountain streams. 

If you visited Sweden, you'd see 
that the cities are neat and clean. 

Until about 50 years ago most 
Swedes worked on farms. Then 
Sweden started to develop its indus- 
tries. Many people left the farms 
and came to work in the factories. 
The cities which grew up around the 
factories were modern and well 
planned. Houses are clean and com- 
fortable. There are few slums* in 
Sweden. The cities have broad 
streets, lined with trees. There are 
many lakes and parks. And every 
town is alive with flowers. Even 
the smallest Swedish cottage has its 
garden. Railroad stations have gar- 
dens of their own. There are plenty 
of freshly cut flowers in nearly every 
Swedish apartment or house. 

Although Sweden’s cities are so 
attractive, the people who live in 
them spend all the time they can 
in the country. Swedes love the 
open air. Many people own houses 
in the country, where they spend 
week ends. In Stockholm, for in- 
stance, about one family out of 
every seven has a cabin or house in 
the country. 

Even the people who don’t own 
houses in the country get out of the 
cities when they can. Many go on 
bicycles. On week ends you'll see 
long streams of cyclists pedaling out 
of the cities. 

In winter, when the snow lies 
thick on the ground, the Swedes 
take to the outdoors on skis. Some 


slide down mountain slopes. But the 
favorite sport of Swedish skiers is 
“orienteering.” That’s the name they 
give to cross-country ski trips which 
often last a week or more. 

The outdoor-loving Swedes have 
plenty of “wide open spaces.” Their 
country is about twice the size of 
Minnesota. It stretches for nearly 
1,000 miles from north to south. Its 
average width is 250 miles. In the 
north there are many wild stretches 
of land where reindeer are almost 
the only inhabitants. About 90 per 
cent of the seven million Swedes live 
in the southern part of their country. 
This is the warmest and most fertile. 


NEITHER RICH NOR POOR 


In Sweden, few people are very 
poor and few are very rich. This is 
partly due to the government. Taxes 
are heavy in Sweden. The govern- 
ment uses the tax money to help 
people who are poor or old or sick. 

One reason why Sweden is well 
off is that the country has been at 
peace for nearly 150 years. The 
Swedes managed to keep out of both 
World War I and World War IL. 
How did the Swedes manage this? 

Sweden was lucky. In both wars it 
lay north of the main European bat- 
tlegrounds. Another reason is that 
Sweden has deliberately tried to 
keep from “taking sides” in the 
world’s quarrels. And today Sweden 
is trying to keep from “taking sides” 
in the quarrel between the Commu- 
nists and the free world. 

Sweden lies close to Russia. The 
Swedes fear that if they join the 
Western nations, the Russians may 
attack Sweden. 

But the Swedes believe in de- 
mocracy. They hate communism. 
They know that the way toesist 
communism is to be strong. So they 
keep a strong army, navy, and air 
force. 

Sweden is not a member of NATO. 
But it is friendly with countries 
which belong to NATO. Last year 
Sweden set up a special council 
with three of its neighbors, who be- 
long to NATO. They are Norway, 
Denmark, and Iceland. Members of 
the parliaments of the four countries 
meet together in this council. They 
discuss ways in which their countries 
can work together to help strengthen 
themselves. 

The Swedes love freedom. And 
because they love freedom, they are 
our friends. 











We Live in 


SWEDEN 


As told to Mary Perot Nichols 
By STIG ERIC GABRIELSSON 


OMETIMES I 
go to the mov- 

ies and see Amer- 
ican films. I’m 
surprised to see 
that ‘American 
children talk 
when grown-up 
people are in the 
room. In Sweden 
we keep quiet and let the grown-ups 


do the talking. Perhaps you would. 


be surprised at some of our other 
habits. For instance, we boys always 
bow when we meet someone, and 
girls curtsy. We shake hands when- 
ever we meet anyone, and also when 
we leave them. We even shake 
hands with Santa Claus when he 
gives us presents! 

There are seven children in my 
family. I am 14 years old. My father 
is dead, and I live with five brothers 
and sisters and my stepfather and 
mother. Mother is a night nurse in a 
hospital. We moved to the city of 
Goteborg about a year and a half 
ago because mother got a job there. 


° 





SWEDES LOVE SPORTS: A girls’ gym team in action. 









Before that we used to live in Varm- 
land, in the north of Sweden. My 
stepfather is a horse trainer. 

I still go back to visit my grand- 
parents in Varmland at Christmas, in 
order to go skiing. There isn’t enough 
snow for skiing in Goteborg. Like 
most Swedish children I love to ski. 
Most of us learn to ski when we're 
about five. When we're older, we 
form into groups at holiday-time and 
go out on long skiing trips. We carry 
what we need in packs on our backs. 
We ski about 20 miles a day. At night 
we stay in hostels on the mountain- 
sides. These are cabins for the use 
of skiers. In some places in the far 
north the sun shines so warm and 
bright, even in winter, that we take 
our shirts off. Then we get sun- 
burned while we ski! 


STIG’S SCHOOL 


Of course that’s only at holiday- 
time. Most of the year I stay in Gote- 
borg and go to school. I get up at 
seven in the morning, and then ride 
my bicycle to school. That takes me 
about 10 minutes. I have to be there 
at eight, when lessons start. I learn 
English, carpentry, geography, chem- 
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WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


istry, gymnastics, biology, and phys- 
iology. My favorite subject is car- 
pentry. I want to teach that subject 
some day. I’ve made many things of 
wood, including a horse’s head and 
a plate. I also made a mand6lin. 

Another of my hobbies is making 
model airplanes. I belong to a hobby 
club. We meet once a week in a 
cellar of a school friend’s house. We 
make airplanes or boats or whatever 
else we want to. I have just made an 
English Spitfire plane. 

I also go to the movies about once 
a week, and I go to concerts for 
school children. Usually classical 
music is played at the concerts. I 
prefer jazz and bebop. I’m very fond 
of Dizzy Gillespie. Best of all, I like 
to go to the circus. Circuses come 
here from Holland. They have won- 
derful animal acts. 

I get pocket money to go to these 
shows by selling newspapers on Sun- 
day mornings with my 11-year-old 
brother, Krister. We get up at 6:30 
and sell papers on the streets till 8. 
Then we ring doorbells in apartment 
houses and sell our papers there till 
about 10:30 or 11. We usually earn 
about 75 cents each. 

‘If you would like to write to me, 
I'd be glad to get your letters and 
will try to answer them. My address 
is: Stig Eric Gabrielsson, c/o Sivic, 
Vasagatan 45A, Goteborg, Sweden. 





Swedish-American News Exchange 


EVEN THE BOYS COOK: Class in a Stockholm school. 
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By ASTA ERIKSSON 


HE town I live 

in, Kallered, is 
a small one out- 
side the big city 
of Goteborg. It 
isn’t really a farm- 
ing district, be- 
cause many of the 
people commute* 
to work in the 
city. But my house is on a farm. Our 
farm is a small one. It has eight 
cows, 24 pigs, two horses for plow- 
ing, and about 40 hens. 

I went to school for six years in 
Kallered, but now I go to school in 
Goteborg. I have to get up in the 
morning at 6:30. The train ride to 
Goteborg takes about 20 minutes. 
School lasts from 8 to 3:20 every day, 
with one hour off for lunch. On Sat- 
urday school begins at 9 and finishes 
at 11:30. 





THE BEDS ARE HARD! 


Most Swedes get up very early. 
Some people say that’s because we 
sleep on cots and use hard mattresses. 

At school I learn English, Swedish, 
geography, history, mathematics, 
sewing, and cooking. I also take a 
course called “women’s handicrafts,” 
in which I learn to make dresses, 
bedspreads, underwear, sheets, etc. 
Many useful subjects are taught in 
school. Boys learn to sew and cook 
and embroider*. Girls learn to sew 
and weave and knit and embroider 
and make dresses. 

Even grown-ups take these courses. 
A popular course for adults is about 
how to furnish a house. Many of our 
mothers go to classes to learn about 
good furniture and how to arrange 
their kitchens. 

After school is over I usually go 
right home and help with the work 
of the farm. I give hay to the cows, 
and milk them when my father is 
away. We have two milking ma- 
chines, so it’s not very difficult. 


THANKS AFTER MEALS 


There are seven children in our 
family. Anders and Evetina, the 
youngest, say grace for the family. 
We do not always say grace before 
the meal, but we always “thank the 
good Lord for our meal” afterwards. 

I spend most of my summer vaca- 


*Means word is defined on page 18. 














tion at a Girl Scout camp in Oland, 
an island off southeastern Sweden. 
When I come home again, I help on 
the farm with the haying and with 
the oats. I pick potatoes and vege- 
tables and thin the big beets that 
we grow for the cows. We sell the 
milk to the people in Kallered and 
to a dairy. We also sell the eggs and 
potatoes we don’t need for ourselves. 
The pigs go to the slaughterhouse 
in Goteborg, and some go to the peo- 
ple in Kallered. 


ASTA’S CHURCH WORK 


I belong to many clubs in Kallered 
—a temperance league, the Girl 
Scouts, and a sewing club. There are 
about 20 girls in the sewing club. We 
make things to sell for the benefit of 
our church. Most Swedes are Luther- 
ans*. We help to buy the special 
robes that our minister wears on 
Christmas and Easter. We knit gar- 
ments for children, do embroidery, 
and then hold a sale. Our first sale 
was last Easter and we made about 
$600. 

I have many friends in Kallered, 
but I have also made some new ones 
in my school in Goteborg. I started 
in my school last September, and 
have three more years to go there. I 
am 14 now. I don't think I will stay 
on the farm after I finish school. Per- 
haps I will go to a Folk High 
School. These are special schools for 
young people from 18 to 25. A cer- 
tificate from one of these schools 
would help me get a job. But I don't 
know yet what kind of job I want. 

If you would like to write to me I 
will try and answer your letters. My 
address is: Asta Eriksson, Vomme- 
dal. Kallered, Sweden. 





Swedish Tourist Traffic Association 


A boy of Swedish Lapland. 





Right This Way 


A boy from Mt. Washington School, 
Kansas City, Mo., writes: 


It takes me an awfully long time to 
do my homework. Can you give me 
some suggestions on how to study bet- _ 
ter? 


First of all, have everything you'll 
need on hand when you begin. Then 
you won't have to interrupt your work. 
Try to study in a quiet place. Concen- 
trate on one thing at a time. Don’t listen 
to a conversation while you're doing 
your homework. 

Study your most difficult subject first, 
while your mind is fresh. Perhaps you 
have trouble keeping your mind on one 
subject for a long time. If so, switch 
to something else and come back to 
your first subject later. 

Set aside a special time for studying 
each day. Always stick to your sched- 
ule. Then it will become a habit to 
study at certain times. 

Make the most of your study periods 
at school, too. The more work you do 
at sciwol, the less you'll have to do at 
home later. 


A girl from Lincoln H. S., Gaines- 
ville, Fla., wants to know: 


If you're baby-sitting, is it all right 
to use the family’s TV set? 


Usually, the people for whom you're 
baby-sitting will be glad to let you use 
their TV set or radio. But you should 
always ask their permission. Whenever 
you want to use something in someone 
else’s home, you should ask for permis- 
sion first. 

If the child’s parents do agree to let 
you use their TV set, you'd better 
check with them before they go out to 
make sure that you know how to work 
it properly. The set may be tricky to 
operate. And you certainly don’t want 
to risk breaking it! 


A girl from John Mills School, Elm- 
wood Park, IIl., wants to know: 


When yourre eating in a restaurant, 
where is a girl supposed to put her 
pocketbook, gloves, and coat? 


A girl usually holds her pocketbook 
and gloves in her lap. If this is awk- 
ward, she may put them on an extra 
chair at the table. But she should never 
put them on the table. 

There is no reason why a girl 
shouldn’t check her coat at the check 
room if she wants to. But usually a 
girl wears her coat to the table, and 
then drapes it over her chair. 





On hot summer days in the 1890s 
Americans flocked to ponds, lakes, 
and the seashore for a cool dip. A 
day at a lake or the beach was much 
the same then as it is today. But one 
thing was different—bathing suits. 
You can see for yourself by the pic- 
tures on this page. 

Bathing suits of the late 1890s and 
early 1900s were a scream. No one 
dreamed of wearing a one-piece 


bathing suit. Many women wore 


By the Beautiful Sea 


three-piece suits—skirt, blouse, and 
jacket. As if that weren't enough, 
they also wore long stockings and 
straw hats with wide brims! 
Bathing fashions were lots differ- 
ent, but the fun was the same. Ameri- 
can families spent a pleasant day 
enjoying themselves at lakeside and 
beach picnics. They played ball, 
ducked each other in the water, 
snoozed in the sun, ate bags of sand- 
wiches. They had a wonderful time. 






Brown Brothers 
Prisoners? No! Striped bathing suits 
were the rage on the beach in 1890s. 





What fun everyone had romping about gaily! Above, waders 
splash in water on beach at Coney Island, N. Y. in 1898. 


Brown Brothers 


Bettman Archives 


Donkey rides were popular on the beach at Atlantic City, 
N. J., in 1890s. Note the lona stocking girl is wearing. 





Lifeguards were tall, dark, and handsome in the 1890s, too. 
Girls flocked around the lifeguard—just as they do today. 


Brown Brothers 


Brown Brothers 


Looking for seashells was a popular pastime at the beach for 
everyone. Boys and girls liked listening to seashell noises. 
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NEWS FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS! 











GM engineers freeze out fuel waste 
with help of simple physics facts 





’ 


= not pass over those old-time formulas 
and experiments in your textbook lightly. 


Even the simplest ones may be the basis for the 
most advanced work of research engineers. 


Take the subject of evaporation. 


Your textbook will tell you a cold liquid does 
not evaporate as freely as a warm one, all other 
things being equal. 


Well, that means gasoline in,a cold engine 
doesn’t evaporate as quickly as gas in a warm 
engine. And you get a slow and wasteful start. 
So the very modern and important problem to 
our engineers is to build an engine that warms 
up quickly, gives the driver the quickest start- 
off on cold days. 


In their work to improve cold starting they— 
as you see in the picture—freeze an experi- 
mental engine. Then with the latest scientific 
equipment they find the warm-up qualities of 
that particular engine design. 


Important work? You can be sure it is. 

Sound reason for you to get those basic facts 
down cold—especially if your goal is the 
satisfying and exciting job of engineering. 


GENERAL MoTors 


**More and Better Things for More People”’ 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK * CADILLAC + BODY BY 


FISHER * FRIGIDAIRE * GMC TRUCK & COACH + GM DIESEL * UNITED 


MOTORS SERVICE * AC SPARK PLUGS 
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N APRIL 25, 1945, men from 44 

nations gathered at San Fran- 
cisco. They came to write the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. Their goal 
was a peaceful world in which men 
would have “freedom from fear.” 

Just a few months later a U. S. 
plane dropped an atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima, Japan. It killed thou- 
sands of people and wiped out most 
of the city. 

From that day forward, the fear 
of a war with atomic bombs hung 
over the world. The U. S. made big- 
ger and bigger bombs. Russia learned 
how,.to make the A-bomb. So did 
Britain. Then the U. S.—and Russia, 
too—built a still more dreadful weap- 
on: the hydrogen bomb. 

Recently the head of the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission spoke 
about the hydrogen bomb. He said 








% FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM & 


“Freedom from Fear”’ 


How can we end the threat of atomic war? 


that one bomb could destroy “any 
city.” 

All over the world, people are 
asking: “Would another war wreck 
our whole civilization?” 

They are also asking: “How can 
we gain freedom from this fear of 
atomic war?” 

There are three steps that our 
Government is taking to try to lift 
this fear from men’s minds. 


1. We won’t use the bomb first. 


Recently President Eisenhower 
made a radio and TV talk about the 
hydrogen bomb. He said the United 
States would not start a war. And he 
said that the United States would 
not be the first to use an H-bomb in 
war. However, he told the Commu- 
nist world plainly: “The U. S. will 
strike back at you if you attack us.” 








—— : 








Dowling in New York Herald Tribune 


Uncle Sam says: “‘Let’s go back and try them again.” (What's 
the meaning of the hourglass? What's the Kremlin? What do 
Uncle Sam and Mr. World want to put under “international con- 
trol’’? What nation, according to the cartoon, is delaying this?) 


We have atomic and hydrogen 
weapons ready for use. Perhaps the 
knowledge of this fact will keep the 


Communists from starting a war. 


2. We want an “atomic pool” 
for peacetime purposes. 


Last December President Eisen- 
hower was the guest of the United 
Nations. He proposed that the world 
cooperate to use atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes. To do this, he 
asked all nations owning atomic 
materials to give some to be used 
under the U. N.’s control. As a first 
step, President Eisenhower intends 
to call an international conference 
of scientists to plan use of the atom 
to increase man’s food, power, and 
comforts. 

The Russians have agreed to dis- 
cuss the “atomic pool” plan. Suppose 
Russia should cooperate. This might 
lead to atomic cooperation in other 
ways—such as _ reducing atomic 
weapons. 


3. We want international con- 
trol of atomic energy. 


When World War II ended, only 
the U. S. knew how to build an 
atomic bomb. We offered to share 
our atomic knowledge with other 
nations. But we made these condi- 
tions: All nations must agree not to 
make atomic weapons. And inspec- 
tors, appointed by the U. N., would 
have the right to visit any country 
to see that this promise was kept. 

The Russians refused to accept 
this plan. They intended to go on 
making atomic weapons. They did 
not want any international inspec- 
tors to see what they were doing. 

Now the free world is making an- 
other try at stopping the race to 
build atomic and hydrogen weapons. 
At the request of the U. S., Britain, 
and France, the U. N. Disarmament 
Commission met last month. The 
Russians were urged to start talks 
about control of atomic weapons. 
The Russians did not flatly say “no.” 
But they demanded that Red China, 
Czechoslovakia, and India take part. 

Over Russian protests, the Com- 
mission voted that the U. S., Russia, 
France, Britain, and Canada hold 
secret atom-control talks. 

Perhaps a new start has been 
made toward taming the atom. The 
world still hopes the atom can be 
harnessed as man’s servant—instead 
of becoming man’s destroyer. 











Three-flavored fun ¥% from Mars’ sunlit 


kitchens—the best liked chocolate-covered 


Milky Way 


1. Rich milk chocolate 
we | 2. Golden caramel 


candy bar in all the world... 


3. Creamy chocolate malted milk nougat 
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1. MAP OF SCANDINAVIA 


Complete the sentences below by 
naming the country. Score 5 points for 
each. Total, 15. 


1. On map, No. 1 is pointing to 


2. No. 2 represents 


NUMBER 13 


cacacacacacacacacacacacecacacacacacacacacacacacaca 





MAY 5, 1954 
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RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good [-) 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- a 
age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 © 
—How about more work? Y 





3. ABOUT ATOMS 


Put T in front of the true statements, 
F in front of the false ones. Score 5 
points for each. Total, 15. 

__1. Russia has learned how to 
make the A-bomb. 

__2. The head of the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission has denied that 
one hydrogen bomb could destroy a 
city. 

__.3. The U. S. wants an atomic pool 
for peacetime purposes. 


My score 





4. NEWS HEADLINES 


Complete each headline below. 
Choose answers from bold face list. 
Score 6 points each. Total, 30. 


1, _______s~P*ilans to Call Meet- 
ing of World Atomic Scientists. 


2. Young Choir Singers from 


Tour U. S. 








3. No. 3 represents 


My score 


. 2. ALOOK AT SWEDEN 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Score 5 
points for each. Total, 25. 


1. Sweden is 
a. an ally of Russia. 
b. a member of NATO. 
c. neutral in the cold war. 


2. About 90 per cent of the Swedish 
people live 
a. in the northern third of the 
country. 
b. in the southern part of Sweden. 
c. along the Norwegian border. 


3. Half of Sweden is covered by 
a. forests. 
b. lakes. 
c. farmland. 


4. The Swedes use charcoal to 
a. make newsprint. 
b. keep their forests clean. 
c. make steel. 


5. Sweden started to develop its in- 
dustries 
a. about 50 years ago. 
b. before any other country. 
c. during World War II. 


My score 








3. Some Eskimos of __ 
May Run Reindeer Ranches. 


4. Tests Show That 
Fear Their Own Squawks. 
5. World Population Is Increasing by 


About 
Year. 


500, Indo-China, Mexico, Penguins, 
Eisenhower, South Korea, 30, Churchill, 
Canada, Starlings. 


Million Persons a 


My score 





5. NUMBER, PLEASE 


The following problems test your skill 
in arithmetic. Score 5 points for each 
one you get right. Total, 15. 

1. Safety matches were invented in 
Sweden in 1844, That was ___ 


years ago. 


2. A single copy of Junior Scholastic | 


costs three and a third cents. Suppose | 
each pupil in a class of 30 bought one | 
copy. The total cost to the class would |! 


be 





8. Six men milk a total of 10,000 
white mice in a New York laboratory , 


for medical research. Each man milks | 
| 

an average of mice. i 
i 

! 


My score Total score 








Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shut- 
terbug button. « 








BATHING BEAUTY. By Virginia Adams, 
Dilworth School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





TOWERING PEAK. View of Mount 
Shasta, Calif. By Carol Jean Sturtevant 
of Garden Home School, Portland, Ore. 





ROBIN HOOD. By Jimmy Salmond of 
Pleasant Valley School, Altoona, Pa. 














Here you see the results of the coasting test held « on the famous Soap Box Derby course. 
AMF Roadmaster’s Flying Falcon glides to an easy victory—w ell ahead of balloon tire and lightweight bikes. 


AMF Flying Falcon with “Glidemaster Ride” outdistances them all! 


There’s a wonderful new bike ride 
waiting for you! It’s the gliding, swift, 
super-smooth “Glidemaster Ride” 
you'll get on the excitingly different 
Flying Falcon. 

The picture above gives you an 
idea of what we mean. Getting off 
from a standing start — competing 
against lightweight and balloon-tire 
bikes — the Flying: Falcon easily out- 
coasted both types and glided home 
to an easy victory at the bottom of 


— never known before on a balloon-tire bike! 








GEAR-SHIFT PEDALING EASE -_ 
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AMF ROADMASTER FLYING FALCON — Here’s a close- -up | bi 
of the winner, showing the combination of features — 
that makes possible its unusual performance. : 


the Soap Box Derby course. The Fly- 
ing Falcon coasted 301 yards, 2 feet 
beyond the finish line; the lightweight, 
287 yards, 1 foot; and the best of the 
three balloon models only 194 yards, 
4 inches. 

That’s dramatic proof that the Fly- 
ing Falcon will actually coast further 
than any other bike! And that adds 
up to easier, faster pedaling for you. 
What’s more, AMF Flying Falcon 
cushions your riding—floats you over 


HAND-OPERATED BRAKES 
—finger-tip contro! for 
instant stopping | 






BALLOON-TIRE 
RIDING COMFORT 
absorbs bumps . 

fore you. | 
fee! them! 


iis wai vod 


NEW KIND OF 
KLONG-COASTING, 


steering — 


all the bumps—smoothly and easily. 

In fact, you get everything you like 
in one bike! 3-speed gear shift, hand 
brakes, long-coasting balloon tires, 
electronically-welded frame, Rocket 
Ray headlight, chrome fenders and 
rims. 

See the sensational Flying Falcon 
at your AMF Roadmaster Dealer’s. 
Ask to test the “Glidemaster Ride” 
yourself. No obligation. 








DERBY DOWNS, known for the All-American 
Soap Box Derby in Akron, Ohio, was the site 
of the coasting test in which the Flying Falcon 
defeated lightweight and balloon-tire models. 





“the best of everything in bikes!” 
Another product of AMF.. 


. better by design 
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“WASH” 
away § skin troubles! 


Read how below’! 


If your skin breaks out 
and threatens to spoil 
— good times — 
ere’s great news! 
From all over the coun- 
try, teen-agers report 
wonderful results from 
, washing their faces 
a new way! It helps heal externally- 
caused blemishes — fast! 








Quick and easy! To start washing 
your skin problems right down the 
drain, all you need is a cloth wrung 
out in warm water and Noxzema Skin 
Cream. This medicated beauty cream 
is greaseless! It dissolves in water! It 
gets your skin really clean and soothes 
as it cleanses! 


Feel the tingle! The moment you 
smooth on Noxzema, you feel a cool, 
refreshing tingle that 
tells you Noxzema’s 
medicated formula is 
starting to work on 

our skin problem—it ym 
helps your skin look 
cleaner, smoother, 
more attractive! 





* 
| START TONIGHT! Apply Noxzema 
liberally; wring out a cloth in warm 
water; then wash as if using soap. 
How cLean your skin looks! How 
much better it feels! Not dry or 
drawn! 


2 Hers neat while you sleep! 
Spread medicated Noxzema over your 
face and pat a bit extra on any exter- 
nally-caused blemishes to help heal 
them fast! 


3 Wass again in the morning with 
water and Noxzema. Then apply medi- 
cated Noxzema over your whole face, 
to soothe and help protect your skin 
all day! It’s greaseless! Doesn’t show! 


Generous trial offer! Get 40¢ size jar 
of Noxzema for only 29¢ plus tax! At 
drug, cosmetic counters. 





WORDS TO 


WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


“humbug. If you look up the word 
humbug in your dictionary, you'll 
see that it means a “cheat, a trick 
intended to deceive.” But suppose 
you look in the square brackets after 
the word to discover what humbug 
came from. You'll find only that the 
origin is “uncertain.” 

Humbug is one of those words that 
seems, like Topsy, to have “just 
growed.” 

There’s something about the word 
humbug, however, which tempts 
people to invent stories about its 
origin. One story has it that the 
word was first used in a science 
classroom. Some students carefully 
put together the legs of a grass- 
hopper, the body of a beetle, and 
the head of an ant. Then they 
brought this “trick insect” to their 
teacher and asked him what kind of 
bug it could be. 

“Did you catch it alive?” the 
teacher asked. 

“Yes, sir,” said the students. 

“Did it hum when you caught it?” 
the teacher asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 


“Then,” said the teacher, “it must 


be a humbug.” 











THE WISE 


Here’s another explanation of the 
origin of humbug. Some people think 
it comes from the Irish wim bog, 


meaning “soft copper.” An English 
king, James II, once flooded Ireland 
with coins made of this soft copper. 
These wim bog coins were “hum- 
bugs” because they were almost 
worthless. 

You can take your choice of these 
explanations of humbug! Probably 
none of them is the right one. Most 
likely we will never know just how 
the word came into being. 


Here’s How 


If you put a hum in the blank 
spaces in each of the words in 
Column I, you'll get a word whose 
meaning is defined in Column II. 
Write the hum in each word, and 
then write the letter of the correct 
Column II definition in the blank 
space before each Column I word. 


Column I 
a 
iain 
————— 

— 
———— 


Column II 
. the human race 
. occurring after death 
. to shame, embarrass 
. damp, moist 
. to dig up out of the ground 


angle 
onl 
| 
canis 
cand 


on0 oR 








STARRED + WORDS 


Words starred*® in this issue are defined here. 


commute (kuh-MUTE; wu as in 
“cube”). Verb. To travel regularly over 
the same route, for instance, from home 
to a place of work. 

embroider (ehm-BROY-der). Verb. To 
decorate a piece of cloth with needle- 
work designs. 

hydroelectric (HIGH-droh eh-LEHK- 
trihk). Adjective referring to use of 
water power to produce electricity. 

kiln (KIHL or KIHLN). Noun. A 
kind of furnace, made of brick or stone, 
which is used for baking or burning. 

Lutheran (LU-ther-an; u as _ in 
“cube”). A member of the Lutheran 


Church, which believes in the ideas of 
Martin Luther. Luther, a German 
priest who lived from 1483 to 1546, 
quarreled with the Roman Catholic 
Church. His followers formed a new 
religious group. This was the beginning 
of Protestant churches. 

newsprint (NUZ-print; wu as_ in 
“cube”). Noun. The kind of paper on 
which most newspapers (and also 
Junior Scholastic) are printed. 

safety match. Noun. A match that 
will light only when struck against 
a specially prepared surface. 

slum (Rhymes with plum). Noun. A 
run-down, crowded section of a city 
where poor people live in miserable 
surroundings. 

wood pulp. Noun. Ground-up wood, 
used to make paper. 











Junior Writers 





The Months 


January brings the snow, 
Makes our feet and fingers glow. 


February brings the rain, 
Thaws the frozen lake again. 


March brings breezes loud and shrill, 
Stirs the dancing daffodil. 


April brings the primrose sweet, 
Scatters daisies at our feet. 


May brings tulips, lilies, roses, 
Fills the children’s hands with posies. 


June brings warmth upon the scene, 
Soon the swimming will begin. 


Hot July brings cooling showers, 
Apricots and pretty flowers. 


August brings the sheaves of corn, 
Then the harvest time is born. 


Warm September brings the fruit, 
Sportsmen then begin to shoot. 


Fresh October brings the pheasant, 
Then to gather nuts is pleasant. 


Dull November brings the blast, 
Then the leaves go whirling fast. 


Chill December brings the sleet, 
Blazing fire and Christmas treat. 


Marsha Gerke, Grade 6 
Kennard School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Teacher, Miss Dorothy Branding 


Fog 


Creepy dense and scary fog 

Makes my heart skip a beat. 

It goes around the dimly lighted houses 
And up the damp bleak street. 

[ feel so lonely at this dreary sight 
And hope it will disappear into the night. 


Diane Rothschild, Grade 8 
Milford Mill Jr. H. S., Baltimore, Md. 
Teacher, Mrs. Moore 


South America 


If you look at the map, at the southern- 
most space, 

You'll see South America sitting right 
in its place. 

Let’s take a trip down the southern 
way, 

And watch the people work through 
the day. 

First we'll go to the stringbean state, 

Get that plane! We don’t want to be late! 

Chile is first on my airplane route, 

As towards the West coast our plane 
must shoot. 

More than a third of Chile is as dry as 
can be, 

From our plane, desert is all we can 
see. 


In southern Chile rain falls all the year 
round, ; 

Men work on farms and plow the 
ground. 

We have just passed through beautiful 
Peru, 

Lima, her capital, we're now flying 
through. 

Mountains so rich with copper, silver, 
and gold, 

Waiting to be mined, and afterwards 


sold. 
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Half of my story is already told, 

Now we go to Bolivia, so rich and so old. 

Women in skirts that are colorful and 
gay, 

Men wearing bright ponchos all through 
the day. 

Homeward we travel with memories so 
dear, 

Things we'll. remember for 
vear. 


many a 


Judy Vengel, Grade 6 
Public School 268, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mrs. F. Arnold 
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Before long, you may be telephoning to Europe through a brand-new 2000- 
mile cable laid on the bottom of the ocean. It will be the first voice cable to 
cross the Atlantic, and the longest of its kind in the world. Telephone men 


recently started manufacturing it. 


_ 


THREE MILES DOWN, the new cable will 
have to withstand crushing mid- 
ocean pressures—up to 10,000 
pounds per square inch! Yet inside 
it, about every 40 miles, will be 
sensitive vacuum tube amplifiers to 
boost your voice volume. They will 
last untended for many years. 

















OVER THE NEW VOICE ROUTE to England, 
conversations will .go to Nova Scotia 
by Bell Radio Relay, then travel the 
cable to Newfoundland and Great 
Britain. At present, all transatlantic 
conversations are carried by short- 
wave radio. 


The new cable will carry three times the number of calls that can 
now be made at one time between the U.S. and England. It will be 
free from storm interference, too. Years of constant research by Bell 
telephone engineers were necessary to make this cable, which will 


bring better telephone service 





to people here and abroad. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Bat Boy 
for the Yankees 


we’ found the luckiest boy in the 
world! He is Joe Carrieri, bat boy 
for the New York Yankees. 

A senior at Cardinal Hayes High in 
New York City, Joe knows enough 
about bats and Yanks to fill a book. In 
fact, that’s just what he’s doing: writing 
a book. 

For five years, ever since he was 13, 
Joe has been Casey Stengel’s righthand 
boy (bat boy, that is). He’s thus been 
with the Yanks from the very beginning 
of their streak of five world champion- 
ships, and he means every syllable 
when he says, “It’s great to be a 
Yankee!” 

As you might guess, a bat boy does 
more than lug bats. He runs all sorts 
of errands. These range from buying 
quart containers of milk for Andy 
Carey to bringing Casey Stengel’s sports 
jackets to the dry cleaners. “Casey is 
a clothes horse,” Joe observed. 

However, Phil Rizzuto rates as the 
“best dresser” on the Yanks. As with 
Phil, Joe has given labels to many 
of the players. For instance, Andy Carey 
is the “biggest eater,” Allie Reynolds 
is the “smartest,” Yogi Berra “reads the 
most comic books,” and, until he was 
drafted into the Army, Billy Martin 
figured as the “best boxer and team 
comic.” 

“Champion coffee drinker is Gerry 
Coleman,” declared Carrieri. “Joe Di- 
Maggio used to be champ. I don’t know 
who would win between them in a 
coffee-drinking contest. I couldn’t quali- 
fy as a judge, anyway. I’m strictly a 
milk man.” 

In the newspapers and on the radio, 
the players are called by various nick- 
names, but our Yankee bat boy dis- 
closed an entirely new set which he 
says are the ones used by the players 
themselves. 

Gene Woodling is “Porky” because 
of the way he’s built. 

Hank Bauer is “Bunky.” Joe doesn’t 
know how Hank got that one. 

Gil McDougald is “Donald Duck.” 
He walks like Donald. 

Stengel is “Martin’s father.” Ever 
since Billy played for Stengel at Oak- 
land, he’s been a favorite of Casey’s, 
like a son. So whenever Casey wants 
Martin (and he’s going to want him 
more now that Billy’s away), the play- 
ers tell Martin. “Your father wants you.” 

Joe said he’d work for nothing, if 


Meet the most en- 
vied fellow in Amer- 
ica — Joe Carrieri, 
bat boy for Yogi 
Berra, Mickey Man- 
tle, Hank Bauer, 
Gene Woodling, 
and all the other 
stars on the cham- 
pion N. Y. Yankees. 


necessary, but the Yankees pay him 
$2.50 a game. There are 77 games at 
home, not counting the World Series. 
Like the players, Joe is paid twice a 
month. 

The five World Series haven't hurt 
Joe’s bank account. The Yankees voted 
him more than $1,000 in Series shares, 
and the money has gone for his school 
books and other everyday expenses. 

As bat boy, Joe goes West with the 
Yanks once every summer. This is the 
life! He usually rooms with one of the 
players. He eats with the Yanks, goes 
to movies with them, and plays the 
role of an_ honest-to-goodness big 
leaguer. Often fans outside the club- 
house ask him for his autograph. When 
Joe tells them he’s only the bat boy, 
they say, “Who are you trying to kid?” 

We've heard tales of Mickey Mantle 
and Billy Martin always “horsing” 
around in the clubhouse, so we asked 
Joe about them. 

“You can say that again,” he told us. 
“Both Mickey and Billy keep cap pistols 
in their lockers and they act like a 
couple of characters in a Western 
movie. They take 10 steps, draw their 
pistols, and fire. The one firing first 
‘kills’ the other and he drops dead 
on the floor. Often I take on the ‘sur- 
vivor.’” 

Before he knew any better, Joe fell 
for all the gags usually played on bat 
boys. He was sent looking for bat- 
stretchers, keys to the pitcher’s box, a 
left-handed catcher’s mask, and a pail 
of steam for the players’ hot showers. 

Joe is a veteran of radio and tele- 








The Sporting News 


vision, and he’s even appeared in a 
movie short. “Folks are always eager 
to know what a bat boy is like,” ex- 
plained Joe, who has been paid up to 
$25 for his appearances. He’s also re- 
ceived shoes, sporting goods, and 
candy, among other merchandise. After 
one TV show, Yogi Berra told him, 
“You're wasting your time as bat boy. 
You oughta be an actor.” 

How does Joe manage to go to 
school and yet be bat boy at games 
which sometimes begin as early as 1:30 
p. m.? “I’ve got a good principal,” Joe 
said. “He lets me out at noon when 
the Yanks are at home. But I have to 
make up all the work I miss.” 

He didn’t say so, but we discovered 
that Joe is an honor student. He’s popu- 
lar with his classmates. They never stop 
asking him for the lowdown on the 
Yankees! Does Mickey Mantle blow 
bubbles in the clubhouse? Is Casey 
Stengel as funny as the writers make him 
out to be? Are the Yanks going to win 
their sixth straight pennant and world 
championship? Joe eagerly answers 
them as best he can. 

This year Carrieri went into politics. 
He ran for president of the school, and 
won, just like the Yankees. His slogan: 
“Don’t Make an Error. Make a Hit— 
Vote for Carrieri.” 

Does Joe want to be a big leaguer? 
“What a question!” he exclaimed. “Who 
doesn’t? But I'm playing safe. I expect 
to go to college and study law. I figure 
if I can’t make the Yankees as a player, 
maybe I can be their lawyer.” 

—ZANDER HOLLANDER 
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GEARLESS(FOSDICK 


by AL CAPP 


‘OP, ANYFACE I-1F YOU SAW ME IN 
LL STARVE TO DEATH? ONE CAN'T 
LIVE ON MY SALARY, MOCH LESS 
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What it’s like to Fly Through the 
Sound Barrier, by a Jet Pilot 


Underwater with Goggles and Fins 








Wrong Visit 
Patient: “Doctor, my head is like a 
lump of lead, my muscles contract like 
bands of iron, and my neck’s as stiff as 
la pipe.” 
Doctor: “I think you'd better go see 


a plumber.” 
Wilma Rose Riehle, St. Wenceslaus School, Spillville, Ia. 





How to Care for Your Pets 


Animal Short Story and Two Other 
Short Stories 


















How to Make Plaster Casts of 


Animal Footprints Smart Answer 


Wisecracking Customer: “How much 
are your eight-dollar shoes?” 
Wisecracking Salesman: “Four dollars 


» 
la foot. 
Patty Sheppard, Fruitville School, Bakersfield, Calif. 


Outdoor Roasts and Games 
How |! Pitch, by Robin Roberts 


Funny Story about Paul Bunyan and 
the Conveyor Belt . 








“S| Full-Page Cartoon about the 
Adventures of Pete the Pup 


2 Games, Jokes, Magic, Hobbies, etc. Mad Hatter 
arvnaee Beverly: “The first thing Mary did 
Loe ne SAR vith h yas to b dozen 
Cy IRS yee with her money was to buy a dozen new 
ware Tad § hats.” 

\ Sandy: “Ah! I was afraid the money 
would go to her head.” 


Sandra Rotberg, Peshine Ave. School, Newark, N. J. 












‘OH BOY! LOOK AT 
THE CONTENTS OF 
THE FIRST ISSUE OF 


SUMMERTIME! 
et 

















Y-YOU'RE NOT GOING TO SAW ME IN 
HALF, ARE YOU, FOSDICKS? —ONLY AN 
INHUMAN BEAST WOULD ‘BO THA 


a Taking Their Time 
1 CAN HARDLY 

WAIT UNTIL 
JUNE 15! 







Diner: “It’s been half an hour since 
[ ordered that turtle soup.” 
Waiter: “Yes, sir, but- you know how 


” 
slow turtles are. 
Naney Castleberry, duPont School, Jacksonville, Fla, 


Hard of Hearing 





The control tower was trying to con- 
DON’T YOU MISS tact a flying officer who was preparing 
YOUR copy! ASK to land on the field. The voice coming 
: from the tower said: “If you can hear 
YOUR TEACHER me, wiggle your wings.” 
FOR INFORMATION The flying officer answered: “Okay, 
and if you can hear me, wiggle your 
tower.” 



















GOING TO APPLY “allel! WHEN 
WILDROOT CREAM- THEY 
OIL, FHARLIE —SO 


LOOK NEAT, BUT _E 
NOT-4GHI-GREASYI! EB 4 





OR-— J 





Earl Keel, Berry School, Mt. Berry, Ga. 












OE ROBE AT OL AE Taking No Chances 


MAIL THIS An elderly lady eyed the drug clerk 

COUPON doubtfully. “I assume,” she said, “that 
‘ you are a fully qualified druggist!” 

TODAY! “Oh, yes, ma’am.” 

“You have passed all the required 

examinations?” 

“Yes, indeed, ma’am.” 

“You’ve never poisoned anybody by 
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SUMMERTIME mistake, have you?” 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. “Why, no!” 
“Very well, then, please give me five | | 
1 enclose 50¢. Please enter my order for , hd ”» GET WILDROOT AM-OILS 
cents’ worth of cough drops. 
SUMMERTIME for 1954, and send me five Jean Evans, Lafayette School, Stockton, Calif. a * ‘T- BUT NOT- 
big issues, starting June 15th. same aan 
f h . LANOLIN. RELIEVES DRYNESS. 
— Joke of the Week REMOVES LOOSE ey 
PLEASE PRINT 
No. & Street Pete: “I’m never going to serenade a 
girl again. Last time I serenaded a girl, 
City ; |she threw a rose to me.” 
Eugene: ‘“‘What’s wrong with that?” 
Sone State Pete: “She forgot to take it out of 
L JS-5-5 5 the pot.” 











Mugsey Schiffauer. Howell School], Tucson, Ariz 
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Sending for Stamps? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 

fully before ing money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word ‘ ‘approvals,’ the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
eeetene be sure to write your name and address 

‘our letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of e envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has eceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Schol is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor Scholastic — 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 














| For -. yer! ob 
one dime we will send you 
i $5 U.S. STAMPS = qcserement of all U.S. | 
tamps, for your collection. 
| AIR MAILS BE SURE to ask for lot 20 | 
i approvals. 
I 


COMMEMORATIVES IRWIN STAMP CO. | 


Hi-Values Box 11-02, Brooklyn 30, N. Y. \ 
ecm cs se ee ee we ee ee ee ee | 


225 STAMPS 10¢ 


FOR ONLY 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25c! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


STIC STAMP CO 
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New York 
COLONIAL COLLECTION 
Magnicarocious collection of British, 

meh, American and other Colonial 
stamps. including Triangles, Commemo- 


rative issues, Animal and Flower stam F “ 


a High vere, ray Phitatopic Magazine 
wit ree: en or 7. Ptam ge. 
“EMPIRE STAMP CO., Dept. $B, Toronto, Canada 


DIF. UNITED STATES 
Includes 19th Cent. commemo- 
ratives, airmails and $5 stamp. 


Approvals. 
WILLETT CO., Box 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so ag (Tyx14 snebes) it will 

occu: ° = page in your album. Retails ty Bn 
approval service applicants send: 

STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 1,000, $2; 2,000, ng. 5,400. ait 


TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 


FREE 119 FOREIGN STAMPS 


and Scandinavia. ges 10 f as Kendling Ww with 
‘or 

spprovals. NIAGARA Ty IV 

Niagara-on-the-Luke 822 Canada 


5 DIFFERENT U. S. oO’ 
Commemorative Stamps 25¢ 


with approvals. CANADA STAMP CO., 
Dept. 416, Niagara Falls, New York. 


Free—50 Different Stamps 


WITH APPROVALS 
Alfred B. Fahsing, Dept. SG, Atascadero, Cal. 


WEIRD VOLCANO TRIANGLE 
GIANT GEO. WASHINGTON A OTHERS 


Colored Ecuador, First U. S. Commemorative, 
Devils d, Others. Free with approvals. 
APITAL STAMP COMPANY, Little Rock 7, Ark. 


saeerry | LION TRIANGLE 


* Canal Zone, ag Le and 
stains. Sa Baharg 1 ed Cross, 1 music 
Tonian Is to Approve Buyers, 
‘vonruna yh oo. oot 4, Washington 10, D. C. 


FR EE! Triangle — Topicals — Animals 

sa Bird — Multicolors — Mints 

fom Azadhind, Costa Rica, Hungary, San Marino, 

Monaco, Germany. our ap- 
provals. Send 3¢ for postag ge. 


Silas Stamp Service, Box 55-J, Triboro Sta., New York 35, N.Y. 
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By TONY SIMON 
Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


Austrian Semi-Postals 
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Austria recently issued a new set of 
semi-postal, or charity, stamps. Such 
stamps are issued from time to time by 
many governments. Semi-postals help 
a government raise money for charitable 
purposes. 

The new Austrian stamps make an 
appeal for money for public health 
services, including the Red Cross. 
Austria’s government has begun a drive 
to help improve the country’s medical 
Services. The Austrian Post Office will 
keep part of the money received from 
the semi-postals. The rest of the money 
will be donated to the health services. 

Two of the stamps, above, show a 
Red Cross nurse at an ambulance, and 
a doctor working with his microscope. 
The other stamps picture a boy being 
treated under a sun lamp; a mother 
in a clinic with her two children; 
and an infant being weighed on a 
scale. 

Semi-postals are used as ordinary 
postage stamps. The U. S. has never 
issued semi-postal stamps. 


HOW MANY CAN JOIN? 


Several girls and boys have asked 
how many members can join a branch 
club of the United Nations Stamp 
Clubs. A branch club must have at 
least four members. But the club can 
have more than four members—as many 
as 100. Dues are 25 cents per member 
for one year. 

If you do not belong to a stamp 
club you can still join the U. N. Stamp 
Clubs. Send one dollar to: Director, 
United Nations Stamp Clubs, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. You 
will receive an information kit with 
enough materials (cards, buttons, free 
stamps, club bulletin, and other items) 
for four members. You and your friends 
can then start your own club. As your 
Club grows, you can request more 
materials for each new member. 

—Tony Simon 





Hallmark Hall of Fame 


Winners of the Hallmark Hall of 
Fame Contest sponsored by Hallmark 
Cards were announced in the April 28 
issue of Scholastic Magazines. The list 
of Ist, 2d and 3d prizes, five 4th prizes, 
ten 5th prizes, and 40 honorable men- 
tions in the Senior Division (Grades 10- 
11-12) appeared in Senior Scholastic, 
World Week, and Practical English; 
winners in the Junior Division (Grades 
7-8-9) appeared in Junior Scholastic. 

In this contest for the best 100-word 
essay nominating a person, living or 
dead, whose character and contribu- 
tions to human welfare qualify him for 
honor on the Hallmark Hall of Fame 
radio and TV programs, the judges 
found it extremely difficult to discrimi- 
nate among the many fine essays re- 
ceived. They wish to point out that 
some essays, otherwise outstanding, had 
to be disqualified because they exceeded 
the announced limit of 100 words. 


The winner of the Ist prize of $250 
in the Junior Division follows: 


WILL ROGERS 


By Sara Weeks, Grade 8 
Palisades Public School, Palisades, N. J. 
Teachers, Esther Recknagel, A. F. Soutar 


I nominate for the Hallmark Hall of 
Fame a unique American—Will Rogers 
—who, with “a line of talk and a length 
of rope” caught the heart of a nation. 
With his magical combination of wit 
and wisdom he had the rare ability to 
make people laugh and then think. 
People could identify themselves with 
this common man who expressed their 
thoughts in homely phrases, tied with a 
lasso of humor. 

Today Will Rogers is much quoted. 
This is as it should be, for the world is 
very much in need of the kind of democ- 
racy he demonstrated so well. 











H DIFF. UNITED roeariats 4) 
including AIRMAILS, PRESIDENTIALS, C 
high — a oe cent. commemoratives. an 

reven Te applicants for our 

GAIN APPROVALS, FREE BIG LIST included. 

W. C. Bookman, Box 145-H, Maplewood, N. J. 


Gorgeous “Orchid” Diamond! 
lus Enormous 5-colo: rat, Flag stamp, Will Rogers, 
earthquake Airmail,’ st USA cori mmemorative, 
Famous Men, Corsica, South Atrica midget and 
26 other all different ‘stamps FREE to to ap- 
= buyers for 3¢ posta , 
elmont Stamp Co., Dept. Washington 15, D. C. 


12 CORONATION SETS 25¢ 
2B uses I Eitesbotp _Comaiate Mint Sets, mostl 
America, wanted ‘a all a x 
Colonies: Only ose "1 ,*- — our U. S. 
Foreign Approvals. 


OCEAN STAMP CO., Box 64-S, Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 











FREE — Famous American Set, Fiag Set, 
National Parks Set, and Presidential Set 
a to $5. Send 5¢ for 15 of the above stamps 
plus full particulars & Approvals. 


TRIBORO STAMP CO. 
145 Nassau St., Dept. 905, New York 38, N Y. 





United Nations First Stamp Issue 
Considered to be one of World’s Most 
attractive sets. Pictures U.N. Building 
Emblem & Peoples of World. Only 10¢. 
Approvals included. WELLES, Box 1246- 
KC, Church St. Sta N.Y.C. 8. 

















quiz-word PUZZLE 














































































































This puzzle is based on a famous Ameri- 
can patriotic saying. The instructions give 
you clues to the saying. When you finish 
the puzzle, write out the full saying on 
these lines. 











Here are the clues: These words were 
spoken by Theodore Roosevelt just before 
he became President in 1901. They de- 
scribed his Administration’s foreign policy. 
“Speak 5D 381A 16D a 838A 5A.” 
Count two points for each word you get 
right. Total, 84. 


. Married, 

. ——-— Baba and the 40 thieves, 

. *Quotation word, meaning “long and 

slender piece of wood.” 

_7. Disorderly conduct by a group of 
people. (The letters also make up the 
word “trio.” ) 

9. Have knowledge of. 

12. Fairy or pixie. 13. Female sheep. 

14, Small pointed marks. 

16. Hundredth part of a dollar. 

17. According to law. 

19. Periods of time, twelve months each. 

20. Alfred (abbrev.). 

22” Manager (abbrev.). 

23. Centimeter (abbrev.). 

25. Another word for “automobiles.” 

27. “OF ” means “long ago.” 

29. The night before an important event. 

30. You wear this on your head. 

31. *Quotation word, meaning 
tion.” 

33. *Quotation word, meaning “large.” 

34, Towards. 85. Thus. 


1. Electricity is measured in terms of this 
unit. 

2. — —— Whitney invented the cotton 

gin. 


a, = 


“in addi- 


- $3. 
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8. Nickname for Richard. 

5. *Quotation word, meaning “gently, 
quietly.” 

6. Gets down on his knees. 

7. Russia is shown in this color on maps. 

8. International Labor Organization 
(abbrev.). 

10. Possess. 

11. Not dry. 

15. Gives the appearance of. 

16. *Quotation word, meaning “take along 
in one’s arms.” 

18. Stop someone’s mouth. 

20. A high playing card. 

21. A volcano pours this forth. 

23. Steep cliff. 

24. Encountered. 

26. Lease a house or apartment. 

28. Midwestern state and river. 

82. Perform an action. 

Bachelor of Science (abbrev.). 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Answers to April 28 Quiz-word Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-labor; capers ; 8-do; 9-Ed.; 
ll-arid; 14-Czar; 16-E.N.E.; 17-his; »18-capon; 
20- Patrick; 22-me; 23-her; ‘of ~s > —" 28- 
bee; 29-saw; 31- tap: . Henry; 34 
e; 


DOWN: 1-L.1.; 2-A or 5-rt.; 
6-lore; 7-years; 8- D.A.; 10-Dr.; 12-Inca; 13- 
death; 1 -choir; 15-zinc; 19-pre; 20-peas; 


21-keep; 22-Mo.; 25-he; 27-rah; 28-bay; 30- 
web; 3l-try; 33-no. 


NEW MOVIES 


WY Tops, don't miss. “Good. 
“i Fair. Save your money. 





vvvrKNOCK ON WOOD (Para- 
mount). Danny Kaye returns to the 
screen in one of the best comedies he 
has ever made. As a nervous nightclub 
ventriloquist he manages to get mixed 
up with a couple of spy rings. They use 
his dummies to smuggle plans for a 
secret weapon. Rival gangs pursue him, 
the police believe that he’s a murderer. 
And Danny is off on a long chase that 
finds him posing as an Irish tenor in a 
London pub, a snobbish salesman of 
British hot rods, and a Russian ballet 
dancer. Along the way he makes love 
to a doctor (Mai Zetterling) and sings 
a couple of songs, including the very 
catchy title number. With Danny on 
the screen almost every moment, Knock 
on Wood is a wonderful show. 


“YY-THE SIEGE OF RED RIVER 
(20th Century-Fox). The Civil War is 
still being fought out where the West- 
erns begin. In this rip-roaring version, 
Van Johnson plays a Confederate agent. 
He makes off with the newly-invented 
Gatling gun, an early version of the 
machine gun. He intends to hand it over 
to the South. Instead, thanks to Richard 
Boone, the gun is sold to the Shawnee 
Indians. The North—represented by 
rugged Jeff Morrow—and the South 
unite to get it back. The final “siege” 
turns into a double-barrelled counter- 
attack that sends the Indians scurrying 
for the distant hills. A colorful, action- 
ful, and swift-moving Western. 
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GET-ACQUAINTED —_— 


KEY-TO-MY-HEART PIN Plated 


BEAUTIFULLY 


ENGRAVED 
FREE 












Special With 
your 
With name 
59¢ this ad ong 
Nothing _— to pov. Hearts 
Sorry. No C.0.D.’ Pin, 
You'll be delighted Any Name, 
when vou r ceive your pin on Lock Pin. 


NE od FRIENDSHIP RING 


GIRLS! You'll be thrilled by 
the beauty of this Sterling Silver 
ring of romance and charm! 
Beautiful pierced Forget-me-not 
design (symbo]) of True Love, 
\ Friendship and good wishes. 
\ Both Hearts Engraved Free with 
first name or initials. Give i: 
size or strip. 


“onty $1.25 His AD 


, * 
FREE!—Surprise < ‘aint a buy both 
TASH ENGRAVING CO. 
487 BROADWAY, Dept. R-58, New York 13, N. Y. 


215 PICTURES FREE! 


NEW! DIFFERENT! BEAUTIFUL! 
For the first time — impressive pictures 
. of your favorite movie stars in professional 
high gloss finish. Special super-duper offer: 
20 for 25¢ * 50 for 50¢ * 120 for $1 


cA 
FREE grrr nous 





CATALOG 
WITH 





eeLexe et PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. DG 
Box 947, Church St. Annex, New York 8, N.Y. 


Buy U.S. 
Defense Stamps 








FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 





@ Want to learn to pla 

good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience— 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 
















CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. 41 500 Fifth Ave., Hew York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
to Improve Your TENNis GAME” by Vinnie Richards. 


Name 





Address. 








Championship TENNIS BALLS 











SMOOTH STYLES AND 
SMART LOOKS— 


ARROW GRAD SHIRTS FOR BOYS 
ARE ‘CAMPUS APPROVED / 








- roved is right. A representative showing of new ;, 
_—— “we t a to fell P ll th - Th Authentic Blueprint Boat Exciting cotton plissé in 
rrow Grad shirts was taken to fellows all over © county. ey Builder set. “‘Sanforized”’ a wide range of smart 
rated them tops on good fit, good looks and slick patterns. Fel- shirt, $3.50. Trunks, $2.95. patterns and colors. $2.95. 
lows said .. .“the kind of shirts we really like to wear.” 


Next time you're shirt shopping, pick up a few Arrow Grad 
shirts. Sport or dress, plain or fancy, you just can’t beat ’em. 
They’re cut for plenty of style and tailored in the traditionally 
fine Arrow manner. 

Get some for yourself... you'll see lots of them in school and 
out. Ask for Arrow Grad shirts at your favorite store. 


ARROW 


»> -_ 
GRAD SHIRTS 











Unusual rope pattern White, terry, crew-neck 





led by Cluett, ty & Co.,ine. in “‘Sanforized” cotton. pullover. Many bright 
——s , Maize, blue or tan. $3.50. collar colors. $2.95. 


ha 


Kopies 








ipa be babe. & & ee ok & 





| 


“ ss i 4 aes “ te 
Arrow Grads are just the ticket for sports and casual wear. At of printed cotton on a tan background. There’s a variety of 
left is an easy-to-take terry cloth sport shirt in maize or white colors to choose from, and matching swim trunks, too. Get 
with harmonizing gingham trim. Note the smooth gingham yourself some casual, comfortable Arrow Grads . . . even the 


swim trunks to match, At right, a Mexi¢an-inspired sport shirt gals love ’em! 








Order Card For Any Scholastic Magazine 
ease enter my order as follows: [|] TENTATIVE ORDER 


(May be revised within 3 weeks 
PRICE PER STUDENT after receipt of first copies) 
ies Semester] School Yea 


NEWSTIME . .... . . 40¢] 80¢ (| FINAL ORDER 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC . . . 50¢| $1.00 a 

WORLD WEEK. . . . . . 55¢| 1.10 | This order is for (check one) 
«SENIOR SCHOLASTIC .. . 65¢ 1.30 [ ] SEMESTER 

PRACTICAL ENGLISH . . . 65¢]| 1.30 

LITERARY CAVALCADE* . . 50¢| 1.00 | L] SCHOOL YEAR 


COMBINATION RATES 

(5 or more subs. to same address) 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
& LITERARY CAVALCADE* . 75¢ 1.50 
WORLD WEEK 
w& LITERARY CAVALCADE* . 80¢ 1.60 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
.& LITERARY CAVALCADE* . 90¢ 1.80 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 

w& LITERARY CAVALCADE* . 90¢ 1.80 

Cavalcade published monthly; others published weekly. 





FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 9411 
(Sec. 34.9, P. L. &R.) 
New York, N.Y. 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
No Postage Stamp Necessary If Mailed In The United States 


3¢ POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 West 42nd Street 


New York 36, N. Y. 








Round the Clock 
in New York City 


MORNING 


New York’s your town at 
all hours. To enjoy it in 
the cool of the morning 
take a pre-breakfast “Tru- 
man Walk.” If a 70-year- 
old ex-president can get 
up at 6 a.m., why can't 
you? Start at Rockefeller 
Center. Don’t fail to wave 
at Dave Garroway’s street- 
level TV show Today on 
49th St. off 6th Ave. His 
“audience camera” will send your wave to millions! Walk 
through Lower Rockefeller Plaza to fashionable Fifth Ave. 
Heading up-town, window-shop past the exclusive stores 
until you reach one of the nicest outdoor breakfast spots 
in town, the cafeteria at the Central Park Zoo (67th Street), 
over-looking the seal pond. 


SHOPPING SPREES. The Big Town’s a bargain town. . . 
when you know where to find the bargains. Clothing and 
housewares—least expensive in the 14th St. area, Hearn’s, 
Klein’s, Orbach’s; medium-price-range in the 34th St. group, 
Macy’s, Sak’s, Gimbel’s, Bloomingdale’s (59th St.); higher- 
priced on Fifth Ave., Altman’s, Lord and Taylor, Franklin 
Simon, Arnold Constable, Sak’s Fifth Avenue, Best’s. 
Chinese goods—small shops along Pell, Mott, Doyer Sts. 
in downtown Chinatown. Arts and crafts—Greenwich Vil- 
lage on West 4th St. from Sheridan Square to 6th Ave. for 
handmade metal, wood, leather, pottery items. For gifts— 
United Nations Gift Shop, 653 Lexington Ave. (arts and 
crafts from all the U.N. countries); Pan American Shop, 
822 Lexington Ave. (jewelry, ceramics, textiles, etc.); 
Seabon, 132 E. 58th St. (Scandinavian housewares); Bazar 
Frangais, 666 6th Ave. (old French kitchenware). 
Books—The second-hand book area runs along 4th Ave. 
from 8th to 13th St., with “hard-to-finds” a specialty; Bren- 
tano’s 5th Ave. and 47th St. (one of the oldest, largest 
bookshops in the country); Doubleday, 10 shops in midtown. 
Antiques—Shops throughout the city but thickest along 2nd 
and 3rd Aves. from 47th St. through the 50’s. Records— 


“New York is a wonderful place to visit but I wouldn't 
want to live there.” This is what 99.8 per cent of visitors say 
about our town. It is, indeed, wonderful and here is Scholastic’s 
Manhattan, a selective guide to make your every minute “full 
sixty seconds run.” To a wonderful town, welcome! 


Wide choice at great savings at Sam Goody, 235 W. 49th 
St.; The Record Exchange, 812 7th Ave. 


TRY A TOUR. A ten-cent phone call sets the stage for your 
tour to: Ocean liners (check the newspaper to see which 
ships are in port) U.S. Line, DI 4-5800; Cunard Line, 
BO 9-5300; French Line, PL 7-2500; Furness Lines, 
BO 9-7800. Airports—La Guardia, Grand Central Parkway 
at 94th St., Queens (HI 6-2773), guided tour leaves hourly 
from information desk from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. ($1.20); 
Idlewild, Southern State Parkway at Van Wyck Blvd., 
Queens (OL 6-5610). Newspaper plants—Advance reserva- 
tions necessary for trips through New York Times, 229 W. 
43rd St. (LA 4-1000) Monday through Friday, 9-5; and 
New York Herald Tribune, 230 W. 41st St. (PE 6-5000, 
ext. 628). Hour-long, tours are free. 


NOON 


Most for your lunch money 
at the chain restaurants 
throughout the city: the 
put-a-nickel-in Automats, 
Nedick’s, Chock Full O’ 
Nuts, Child’s, Howard 
Johnson’s. Higher - priced 
are Schrafft’s, Stouffer’s, 
Longchamps. 

To eat with the elite 
you'll find lunch prices at 
the swankiest places in 

town far below their dinner costs. Glamour spots: Stork 
Club, 3 E. 53 St.; Colony, 30 E. 61 St.; Lindy’s, Broadway 
at 57th St.; Sardi’s, 234 W. 44th St.; Toots Shor’s, 51 W. 
5lst St. Reasonable and atmospheric are: historic Fraunces 
Tavern, 54 Pearl St.; Chumley’s, Bedford & Barrow; Cap- 
tain’s Table, 410 6th Ave.; Old Garden, 15 W. 29th St.; 
Mary Elizabeth (try the Peasant Bar downstairs), 6 E. 37th 
St.; Blue Bowl, 157 E. 48th St.; The Hearthside, 15 E. 48th 
St.; Al & Dick’s Steak House, 151 E. 54th St.; Butler Hall 
(top floor, with a fine view of the city), 400 W. 119th St.; 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art’s new cafeteria (5th Ave. 
at 82nd St.), off the garden. 
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EARLY AFTERNOON 


For an all-around look at New 
York the best way is the water 
way — sightseeing boats leave 
twice daily to circle Manhattan. 
The Day Line boats leave at 
10:30 and 2:30 p.m. from Pier 
81 at W. 41st St.; Circle Line 
boats leave same times from 
Pier 83 at foot of W. 43rd St. 
For artistic browsing, 57th Street is the place to go. Art 
(and auction) galleries line the street east and west of 
Fifth Ave. The answer to weary “gallery feet” is a Fifth Ave. 
bus ride up along Riverside Drive to the Cloisters, medieval 
museum in Ft. Tryon Park. Set high on a hill, the unique 
architecture of the building, terraces and herb gardens make 
it a photographer’s paradise. 

Give the United Nations headquarters top priority on 
your sightseeing list. (42nd St. and 1st Ave.) The dramati- 
cally modern, glass-walled Secretariat Bldg. (5,400 win- 
dows!) looms largest. Surrounding it are the Library, Con- 
ference Building and Auditorium. You can join a guided 
tour from the main floor lobby of the Secretariat Bldg. to see 
most of the public rooms, terraces, and lounges. Tours leave 
at regular intervals. Tickets to all General Assembly, Coun- 
cil, and committee meetings must be secured in advance. 
Telephone Admissions Office: PL 4-1234, ext. 634. In meet- 
ing rooms you'll use earphones supplying automatic inter- 
pretation in Chinese, French, English, Spanish, and Russian. 











ba TEA TIME 


Haphazard streets, artistic shops, 
crowded nightclubs, scores of 
restaurants, and old, old homes 
comprise Greenwich Village. 
Best way to appreciate the fa- 
mous section is on foot (even 
veteran New Yorkers get lost 
here! ). Traditional center of the 
Village is Washington Square 
(home of N.Y.U.). Nearby West 8th St. is “Main Street.” 
Don’t miss the privately-owned streets—MacDougal Alley 
and Washington Mews—where yesteryear’s stables are to- 
day’s homes. You'll enjoy the Village atmosphere, the small 
specialty shops, the sidewalk vegetable markets on Bleecker 
St., the tiny off-Broadway theatres tucked between houses. 
Typical narrow, crooked Village streets are Barrow, Com- 
merce, Grove, and Bedford. New York’s narrowest house, 
9% feet wide, is at 75% Bedford Street, reputedly the one- 
time home of John Barrymore. Finish off your foot-tour back 
on West 8th St. and MacDougal Alley at the Jumble Shop. 
Original paintings that cover the walls and liquid refresh- 
ments guaranteed to revive you! 

Dusk is the time to see the city from its heights. Observa- 
tion roofs at Rockefeller Center and the Empire State 
Building are vantage points to watch the lights twinkle on. 
For refreshments plus a view try the Top O’ the Tower at 
the Beekman Tower Hotel, 49th St. and First Ave. or the 
Rainbow Room in Rockefeller Center. 
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) M‘ALPIN.. 


World-famous McALPINiKotel 
is the center of everything 
worthwhile in New York. 
Convenient to shopping, 
business and theatres. 
Utmost in comfort 
and service. 
1500 Rooms 
with bath- radio 
from $4.50 


A TISCH HOTEL 
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RESTAURANT 


THE GOURMETS RENDEZVOUS: 
Since 1882 
110-112 EAST 14th STREET 
GR-7-4860 
We park your car 
at dinner 


Teachers Love It Here! 


And we love teachers . . . They 
love our 5th Avenue location next 
door to fascinating Greenwich Vil- 
lage, beautiful Washington Square 
Park, New York University, Mark 
Twain's house—and the colorful 
Sidewalk Cafes with their Pari- 
sian charm! But best of all they 
love our sensibly priced rates: 
from $4 single and $6 double. 
Write for a free descriptive booklet. 


HOTEL 
an rensselaer 


17 East 11th Street, near 5th Ave., NEW YORK 
Ee 


ee, 











When you come to New York 
Make your headquarters at the 











‘ALPIN 


ca’ HOTEL 


NEW YORK 7 
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Visiting New York? 


Don’ sane ae ot gg writing first for 
scinating guidebook, HOW TO MAKE A 
LITTLE GO A LONG WAY IN NEW YORK. 
Describes the city’s free, inexpensive and 
unusual entertainment. Over 100 movies, 
lays, concerts, lectures and socials, off-the- 
aten-path points of interest, 40 reasonably 
priced restaurants. Send $1 to: 


YOUNG’S RESEARCH SERVICE 


P. ©. Box 72, Gracie Sta., New York 28, N. Y. 





MADISON AVENUE AT 37th ST. 


Only four blocks from Empire 
State Building . . . Close to Grand Central 
Terminal and Penn Station . . . Next door 
to 5th Avenue and Park Avenue ...A 
few minutes ride to Radio City. the UN 
and other attractions. Write for booklet. 


Handsome rooms (some with serving pan- 
tries) from $6 single . 


Dipl ; 
; Diplomat Hotel ; 
4 DoD ’ 











108 W. 43rd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
BRyant 9-3707 


Centrally located—100% fire proof build- 
ing—excellent accommodations—econo- 
my rates ranging $4-$5 single rooms: 
$6-$7 double with one bed: $7-$8 double 
(twin beds). Third person in room $2. 
Weekly rate 6 times daily rate. All 
rooms with tub and shower. 


Member, American Hotel Association. 














. . $9 double. Don’t Forget to Writel 





Scholastic Teacher Magazine says, ‘Well worth $1’. 


Have a good vacation this summer and when 





you get back, write down your adventures! 








Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 


Use Free Materials Coupon, p. 46-T 


Scholastic Teacher's Travel Story Awards will be 
open September Ist with cash prizes for good 
travel yarns. Watch Sept. issue for details. 
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DINNER 


There’s adventure in din- 
ing in wonderful town! 
Specialties of over 25 for- 
eign countries can be 
found in such places as: 
German — Luchow’s, 110 
E. 14th St., one of the old- 
est, largest restaurants in 
town; Swedish — Three 
Crowns, 12 E. 54th St., 
outstanding, revolving 
smorgasbord table. Chi- 
nese—Lee’s, 36 Pell St., right in Chinatown; Freeman Chum, 
142 E. 53rd St., Chinese dishes, Cantonese style; Japanese— 
Miyako, 20 W. 56th St., sukiyaki and other specialties pre- 
pared right at your table; Armenian—The Golden Horn, 31 
W. 5lst St., shish kebab the feature here, other Middle 
East dishes; East Indian—Ceylon Indian Inn, 148 W. 49th 
St., varied curry dishes; French—Le Pavillon, 5 E. 55th St., 
expensive but outstanding; Chambord, 803 3rd Ave., also 
expensive but a gourmet find; less expensive and also good 
are Cafe Brittany, 807 9th Ave., Le Bistro, 814 3rd Ave., 
Petitpas, 317 W. 29th St., and Au Tunnel, 21 W. 52nd St. 
!talian—Barbetta, 321 W. 46th St., Red Devil, 111 W. 48th 
St., Gene’s, 73 W. 11th St., Guido, 166 W. 48th St.; Little 
Venice, 126 West 13th St.; Luigi’s, 432 6th Ave.; Swiss— 
Tramer, 1 W. 52nd St., wide range of Swiss dishes; Spanish 
Jai-Alai, 82 Bank St., authentic Basque dishes. 
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For American Fare 


Sweet’s, 2 Fulton St., old and well-known with seafood 
specialties; Steak Joint, 58 Greenwich Ave., both steak and 
lobster specialties; Lane, 110 Waverly Place, dining room 
once an old stable, chicken dishes good; Old Homestead, 
56 9th Ave., steaks and chops a natural feature in this in- 
the-meat-district dining spot; The Hearthstone, 102 E. 22nd 
St., inexpensive; Cavanagh’s, 258 W. 23rd St., old, well- 
known steak house, fairly expensive. The Blue Bowl, 157 
W. 48th St., inexpensive; Patricia Murphy’s Candlelight, 33 
E. 60th St., moderate and out-of-this-world popovers; Tav- 
ern-on-the-Green, Central Park at W. 67th St., outdoor din- 
ing terrace, fairly expensive; Black Angus, 148 E. 50th St., 
steak’s the feature here, fairly expensive; Finland House, 
39 E. 50th St.. varied Scandinavian menu, fairly expensive; 
King of the Sea, 879 3rd Ave., seafood specialties, fairly 
expensive; The Lobster, 145 W. 45th St., moderate, seafood 
features; Tim Costello's, 699 3rd Ave., steak specials and 
Thurber murals; Press Box, 139 E. 45th St., newspaper 
writers’ favorite; The Blue Ribbon, 145 W. 45th St., popular 
with the theatre crowd; Famous Kitchen, 318 W. 45th St., 
inexpensive; Little Vienna, 143 E. 49th St., Viennese-Hun- 
garian dishes with all the dessert you can eat; Rosoff’s, 147 
W. 43rd St., moderate; Pic-a-Rib, 119 W. 52nd St., delicious 
spareribs; Red Brick Restaurant, 147 E. 51st St., Swedish 
and American menu—with a smorgasbord table, inexpensive; 
Chandler's, 137 E. 46th St., another good chop house. 


Dining suggestions can also be found in such magazines 
as Cue and The New Yorker. Tips on tables appear in some 
of the daily papers, as well as the guide books (29-T). 

















lf you are coming to New York this 
summer for a vacation or graduate 
work you will enjoy the friendly Barbi- 
zon——close to theatres, art galleries and 
shops. Swimming pool, sun_ decks, 
lounges, library, coffee shop, 700 rooms 
each with radio. Interesting social 


activities. Write for booklet ST. 
From $3.75 daily * Weekly on applicatior 


> NEW YORK’S MOST EXCLUSIVE HOTEL 
WiiTe RESIDENCE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


: BUV ZN 














See Washington 
and SAVE 


at the 


WILLARD HOTEL 


A wonderful opportunity for teach- 
ers to see the Nation’s Capitol— 
and stay at this historic hotel— 
still thoroughly modern and air- 
conditioned throughout 


FOR AS LITTLE AS 


$13.95 per person for a 2 day tour 

$21.95 per person for a 3 day tour 

$32.95 per person for a 4 day tour 
Includes tours to historic shrines, gov- 
ernment buildings, parks—plus wonder- 


ful accommodations at this famous 
“Residence of Presidents”. 


Write for Budget Package Tour Folder “XxX”. 


Douglas A. Stalker, 
General Manager 


Teletype WA-732 
Telephone 
NAtional 8-4420 


AW ABBELL HOTEL 


WosinztinuD.c. 


14th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 














San Carlos 
your home in New York 


Enjoy your visit to New York 
in our fashionable East 50th Street 
hotel and walk to: 
Theatres and Night Clubs 
Fifth Avenue Shops 
Museums and Art Galleries 
United Nations Headquarters 
Economize by using the kitchenette 
with refrigerator in your own rooms. 
Experience the luxury of air-condi- 
tioned coolness after a hot conven- 
tion session. 
Stay on after the convention and take 
advantage of our special monthly 


rates. 
Write to: 


SAN CARLOS HOTEL 
150 East 50th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 


E. T. Commanday, Mgr, 
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| EARLY EVENING 


Flip a coin to select your choice 
for the evening! Outdoors and 
musical: concerts at Lewisohn 
Stadium, Amsterdam Ave., at 
136th St., excellent programs and 
inexpensive seats for music under 
the stars; free park concerts at 
Central Park Mall at 8:30 p.m. 
on Sun., Mon., Wed., and Fri.— 
at Prospect Park (Brooklyn) Music Grove at 8:30 p.m. on 
Thursday and Saturday; Lauritz Melchior stars in Guy Lom- 
bardo’s production of Arabian Nights out at Jones Beach 
(L.I.) Marine Theatre. 

Folk dancing: Prospect Park and Central Park. For details 
call N.Y.C. Park Dept. RE 4-1000. Night baseball: league 
games at Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, Yankee Stadium, Bronx, 
and Polo Grounds, Manhattan. Check daily paper for details. 
Radio-TV Shows: Tickets for network evening shows must 
be picked up the morning of the broadcast—CBS, 485 Madi- 
son Ave., NBC, 30 Rockefeller Plaza; ABC, 39 W. 66th St.; 
Mutual, 1440 Broadway. Testing ground for new radio-TV 
shows is the Avon Theatre, 1187 Sixth Ave. (between 46th 
and 47th Sts.). If you want to be in on the judging call 
JU 2-4690 or write for tickets to TV Review Time, NBC, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 20. Specify day (Mon.-Fri.) 
and evening or afternoon performance. 

The Theatre: While summer is “off-season” on Broadway, 
you'll find current offerings listed in daily newspapers. For 
selection guidance see Cue or The New Yorker magazines. 
You'll find off-Broadway theatres 
are cheaper, easier to get seats 
for, and most of the talent sur- 
prisingly good. Examples: Cherry 
Lane Theatre (Barrow & Com- 
merce Sts.; Provincetown Thea- 
tre, MacDougal St. between 
Washington Square S. and 3rd 
St.; Theatre De Lys, 121 Christo- 
pher St.; Originals Only Play- 
house, 100 Seventh Ave. S.; 
Greenwich Mews Playhouse, 141 
W. 13th St.; The Open Door, 55 
W. 3rd St.; Actors’ Mobile Theatre, 9th St. and 6th Ave.; 
Davenport Free Theatre, 138 E. 27th St.; Barbizon Plaza 
Theatre, 58th St. and 6th Ave.; Theatre Intime, 32 W. 72nd 
St.; Blackfriars’ Guild, 316 W. 57th St.; Current Stages, 1129 
Sixth Ave. at 43rd St.; Equity Library Theatre, 45 W. 47th 
St. (uses Lenox Hill Playhouse, 331 E. 70th St.); Brown 
Adams Studio, 306 W. 81st St.; the Amato Opera Theatre, 159 
Bleecker St.; Phoenix Theatre, 2nd Ave. and 12th St. 

For stereophonic thrills don’t miss the Cinerama show 
at the Warner Theatre, Broadway and 47th St. The second 
Cinerama production, with scenes from Switzerland and 
France which take your breath away, is due in late May. 

Out of the ordinary is the Summer Film Festival at the 
Thalia Theatre, W. 95th St. between Broadway and West 
End Ave. Over, 200 different domestic and foreign film favor- 
ites are shown from July through Oct. with a different 
program daily—admission 50 to 85 cents. Don’t neglect 
the cinema houses showing the unusual in films, i.e.,—the 
Plaza, 58th St. near Madison Ave.; Fifth Ave. Cinema at 
12th St.; Normandie, 110 W. 57th St. and others. 














LATE EVENING 


Best place to get into the swing 
of Manhattan’s “night shift” is 
the Great White Way. Blazing 
lights, bustling crowds, and blar- 
ing taxi horns on Broadway 
around the 40’s will fit you into 
New York’s tempo. Most Broad- 
way movie houses have “late” 
shows, beginning about 10 p.m. 
For dancing pleasure: Columbia Room or Astor Roof, Hotel 
Astor, Broadway at 44th St.; Taft Grill, Hotel Taft, Seventh 
Ave. at 50th St.; Candlelight Room, Victoria Hotel, Seventh 
Ave. at 5lst St.; Cafe Rouge, Statler Hotel, Seventh Ave. 
at 34th St.; Hawaiian Room, Hotel Lexington, Lexington 
Ave. at 48th St.; Gothic Room, Hotel Duane, Madison Ave. 
at 38th St.; 86th St. Brauhaus (little bit of old Bavaria 
with plenty of polkas) 249 E. 86th St.; Forest Hills Inn, 
1 Station Sq., Forest Hills, Queens. 

Night clubs (on the expensive side): Cafe Society, 2 
Sheridan Square, off Seventh Ave.; Copacabana, 10 E. 
60th St.; Latin Quarter, 200 W. 48th St.; Versailles, 151 
E. 50th St.; La Vie en Rose, 123 E. 54th St. Entertainment 
but no dancing at Bon Soir, 40 W. 8th St. and at the 
Embers, 161 E. 54th St. 

If you’ve “danced your feet off’ try a horse and buggy 
ride through Central Park. Top-hatted drivers and their 
spruced-up buggies await you in front of the Plaza Hotel 
at the 59th Street entrance to Central Park. Rates are 
expensive ($5 a half-hour) but there’s nothing else like 
it in all New York (especially with a full moon!). 

For jazz lovers, nightly jam 
sessions pound out hot and 
heavy at a number of places 
around town: Eddie Condon’s, 
47 W. 3rd St.; Downbeat, 263 
W. 54th St.; Nick’s, 170 W. 
10th St.; Jimmy Ryan’s, 53 W. 
52nd St.; Stuyvesant Casino, 142 
2nd Ave.; the Central Plaza, 111 
2nd Ave.; and downstairs in 
Child’s in the Paramount Bldg. 
Even if this type of music 
doesn’t send you, drop in for a 
fast beat or two. Sessions like these are worth seeing, at 
least once! 

If thoughts of cover charges, minimums, and a sky-high 
bill keep you wary of New York’s night-life, remember 
you can enjoy the show from the bar where the bill isn’t 
likely to stagger you. 

To top off the evening, there’s nothing better than a 
return to Greenwich Village to the “cafe espressos.” These 
are tiny coffee shops (some no bigger than a large hall 
closet) where, as the name implies, coffee is made to 
your order. Some places specialize in the Viennese variety 
—coffee topped with a blob of whipped cream flecked 
with cinnamon. In these fascinating places you'll find 
paintings on the wall, espresso coffee-making machines 
in the back, and lots of world-problem-solving conver- 
sation. One example is The Peacock Cafe, 149 W. 4th St., 
near 6th Ave. but you'll find lots more around the corner 
on MacDougal St. Uptown there’s the Coffee Mill at 
46 W. 46th St. 
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SUNDAY SPECIALS 


Many New York churches 
and temples are nationally 
known for their preachers 
and beauty. A few are: 
Interdenominational— 
Riverside Church, (visit 
the carillon) Riverside 
Drive at 122nd St.; Cath- 
olic—St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, 5th Ave. at 50th St.; 
Lutheran—Holy Trinity, 3 
W. 65th St.; Methodist— 
Christ Church, Park Ave. at 60th St.; Episcopal—Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, 110th St. and Amsterdam Ave.; Church 
of the Transfiguration (Little Church Around the Corner), 
| E. 29th St.; Reformed—Marble Collegiate Church (Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale, rector), 5th Ave. at 29th St.; 
Synagogues—Shearith Israel, Central Park West at 70th St. 
(Orthodox), Temple Emanu-E]l, 5th Ave. at 65th St. (Re- 
form), B’nai Jeshurun, 270 W. 89th St. (Conservative). 

Walk through downtown Manhattan on a Sunday after- 
noon and you'll find absolutely no trace of the fast and 
furious activity of the week-day world. All quiet are 
the financial district, government buildings, shipping offices, 
und large food markets. Chinatown, the Bowery and _his- 
toric landmarks taper off at the island’s tip to new Battery 
Park where ferries leave for Staten Island, Governor's 
Island, and the Statue of Liberty who celebrates her 70th 
birthday on the 4th of July. Tour this area during the 
week if you need the flurry, but bring your camera on 
Sunday for peaceful photoplay! 
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Sunday sport specials are the big league baseball games, 
polo matches at Westbury, L.L, and the cricket games on 
Staten Island. The half-hour ferry ride (only five-cent 
ride left in the city) to the Island, plus watching the 
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Cricket Club perform at Walker Park, makes for a fine 
Sunday. 

Don’t leave New York without a subway ride to Coney 
Island. There’s nothing like an afternoon on the boardwalk 
(it’s everything it is reputed to be), topped off with a 
parachute jump on the boardwalk’s biggest concession! 

If you’re homesick by this time, you can pick up your 
hometown paper at the Out-of-Town Newspaper Stand at the 
Times Building subway entrance at 7th Ave. and 42nd St. 


REFERENCES 


Arm yourself with a “Visitor's Kit” of guide books to 
make the most of your New York visit. There are many to 
choose from, but we'd suggest: A Complete Guide to New 
York City; by Andrew Hepburn ($2, Travel Enterprises, 
pub.); How to Make a Little Go a Long Way, a guide to 
free and inexpensive entertainment, restaurants, etc. ($1, 
Young’s Research Service, PO Box 72, Gracie Station, 
N.Y.C.); a Subway Map from the Union Dime Savings 
Bank; and a current copy of Cue and The New Yorker 
magazines. Then all you have to do is go out and enjoy 
yourself! 

Don’t neglect the special opportunities New York's halls 
of learning are offering visitors this summer. New York 
University plans such workshops as: Peoples of the World, 
June 21-26; The Seventh U.N. Institute, June 24-26; Con- 
temporary Arts, July 1-6; International Understanding and 
Education, July 6-August 13. Columbia University (Teach- 
ers College) will hold a series of afternoon events from 
July 5-9, and a public forum on “Critical Issues in Educa- 
tion” will be held on four Thursday evenings in July. Other 
schools holding summer sessions are: C.C.N.Y., Manhattan 
College, Wagner College, Brooklyn College, Fordham, 
L.1.U., Queens College, St. John’s, the New School, Yeshiva 
University, and Hunter College. 

—MarGarET E. MCDoNnALbD 





Author Meets the Critics 


(Continued from page 22-T) 


tacks. Certain regressive educationists are drawing up blueprints 
for the college of the future. There has been at least one dress 
rehearsal in Michigan, described in a volume entitled A College 
Curriculum Based on Functional Needs of Students. pp. 55-56. 


But the prerequisites (i.e., for vocations) should be met as a 
part of his liberal education; they should not be offered as special 
pre-vocational courses. . . . Such arrangements as these can give 
reality to the concept of a “single educational ladder” which 
educators so frequently (and so properly) eulogize. Schools are 
not making this concept a reality merely by housing all sorts of 
classrooms in the same building. A single educational ladder is 
one which all children climb together, pursuing the same basic 
studies until they reach the point, near the very end of each one’s 
educational career, when each must commence highly specialized, 
and hence divergent, technical training. p. 72. 


The first step (i.e., in educational reform) as I see it, must be 
for the learned world to create an agency entirely its own, 
through which it can state its views on public school policy inde- 
pendently and unitedly. It must be ready at all times to express 
a considered judgment concerning the intellectual soundness of 
the programs that are offered in the elementary and secondary 
schools. It must address the public directly, for they make the 
final decisions on educational policy. And it must speak with a 
voice unmistakably its own, not allowing its words to be smoth- 
ered or twisted by others. If scholars will create for themselves 
an organ through which they can expound their educational 
paeene with clarity and force, I am confident that they will 
ve listened to with respect. p. 124. 


e :: Instead of looking forward to college, three-fourths of the 

students now look forward directly to work . . . this new part 
the high school has been called upon to play is, in essence, the 
incomparably difficult task of meeting, in ways which they sev- 
erally respect and will respond to, masses a students of every 
conceivable shade of intelligence, background, means, interest 
and expectation. Unlike the old high school in which no one was 
compelled (by law) to stay ... the modern high school must 
find a place for every kind of student. It cannot justly fail to adapt 
itself, within reason, to any. . . .—Report of the Harvard Com- 
mittee, General Education in a Free Society, 1945, p. 7. 


The danger of this kind of remedy is obvious. I admit the 
exclusiveness of some of the educationist groups is harmful to 
education; but I also recognize that their present exclusiveness 
is the result of past experience—of being snubbed by the aca- 
demic world and of not being accepted by the universities. 
... Many teachers colleges have accepted more and more 
liberal arts content as part of their curriculum. Setting up rival 
professional groups with closed-membership rules, such as Mr. 
Bestor recommends would signify a relapse into isolation .. . 
likely to lead to the permanent splitting up into hostile camps, 
sniping at each other instead of working together to improve 
education.—Fred M. Hechinger, “The Fate of Pedagoguese,” Sat- 
day Review, Dec. 12, 1953, p. 20. 
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GLORIOUS SEASON 
in the friendly mountains 
of North Carolina 





BLUE RIDGE PARKWAY AND 
GREAT SMOKIES 
PROVIDE CONTINUOUS SHOW 


From spring to late autumn, 
North Carolina’s mountains are 
profusely decorated with colorful 
flowers. Spectacular displays are 
staged by mountain laurel, flame 
azaleas, and three varieties of 
rhododendron—pink, purple 
and white. 


Capturing attention with their 
own distinctive charms are the 
rolling Piedmont area, mecca of 
sports lovers of all ages, and the 
intriguing coast, providing oceans 
of fun for everyone. 


Throughout North Carolina’s 
Variety Vacationland are such 
diverse activities as fresh and 
salt water fishing, boating, bath- 
ing; golf, tennis, riding, historical 
dramas and Indians. 

Bring the family to enjoy North 
Carolina this year. 


NEW— MOUNTAIN FOLDER! 


Send the coupon now for your free copy 


DEPT. of CONSERVATION & DEVELOPMENT 
Room 146, Raleigh, N.C. 


Please send me, free, the Variety 
Vacationland MOUNTAIN folder. 
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UMMER in the Smokies offers va- 

cation variety plus! We made Gat- 
linburg, in Tennessee, our 
headquarters for side trips to surround- 
ing areas where arts and crafts, enter- 
tainment, and natural beauty abound. 
Try our formula for enjoying the Great 
Smokies. 

Start out from hospitable Gatlinburg 
Inn to roam down one side of the street 
and up the other. Here are handicraft 
stores with captivating wares—baskets, 
pottery, textiles, woodenware, and 
foodstuffs—in overwhelming amounts. 
In the anteroom of one shop there is a 
monstrous loom deftly manned by a 
broad - shouldered Cherokee Indian 
youth. As he pulls the swing frame and 
pumps the treadle, both hands, feet 
(and sometimes his knees) are as busy 
as a pipe-organist’s. Diligently back and 
forth across the warp he watches the 
shuttle fly. carrying the woof that builds 
up gay colors in the skirt fabric he is 
weaving, occasionally intensifying it 


southern 


with a single shimmering thread of 
silver. 
When you return in the afternoon 


you pass a loom that had been moved 
out in front of another shop because 
the sun is shining brightly now. This 
loom is weaving guest towels with rows 
of pastel colors for a border and is 
operated by a lanky, straight-haired 
mountain girl whose only deference to 
the modern way of life is two sets of 
brightly-painted toenails, that move up 
and down, on bare-legged, sandaled 
feet. 

For evening's entertainment you can 
choose from a number of offerings— 
a play at the summer theatre, a con- 
cert, or Grand Ol@ Op’ry of radio fame, 
a variety of fun and music by a hill- 
billy band from the stage of a big 
barnlike structure. For us Grand Ole 
Op’ry proved to be a night of rare en- 
tertainment. 


Home of the Candy Kiss 


The next day you may visit one of 
the candy kitchens. Within full view, 
the raw material starts out as native 


honey, and after going through a 
process of heating, testing, pulling, 


twisting, cutting, ends up as a candy 
kiss in a bright paper wrapper. 

The homespun shop shows you how 
an enormous bolt of wide coarse muslin 





is cut, stitched, and tufted into thick 
| luxurious bedspreads. The screaming 


Travel Story Awards Third Prize Winner 


See the Smokies! 
By DELLA McKENZIE, San Diego, California 


sawmill is just across the way, where 
lathe, plane, and jigsaw with its high 
whine are all contributing to the noise 
and the piles of shavings building up 
from the floor rapidly and alarmingly. 

Or you may drive out to the old 
mill on the Little Pigeon River which, 
to this day, powered by a big old water 
wheel, grinds the grist brought to it, 
just as it did years ago when the mill 
was built. The Pigeon Forge pottery is 
near, too, where a tired old horse walks 
around and around at his treadmill, 
preparing for the potter's wheel the 
clay that had been dug from the hills 
and dumped into his hopper. 

The highlight of the whole trip is 
the bus ride in the evening across the 
mountains to North Carolina to see 
“Unto These Hills.” In this outdoor 
pageant Cherokee Indians depict their 
banishment to Oklahoma and the sub- 
sequent legislation that allowed them 
to keep a narrow strip of this Great 
Smoky land which they loved so much. 


Cadillac Tour 


Still one more thrill awaits you. You 
have signed for an all-day tour. 
Promptly at eight o'clock the next 
morning, a driver-guide pulls up in 


front of your hotel in a Cadillac con- 
vertible with the top down. Bundled 


Delta Air Lines photo 
An elevator helps climbers of towering 
Chimney Rock, south of Asheville, N. C. 
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up against the breeze on the chilly, 
shady Tennessee side of the mountains, 
you ride along with a tumbling river 
on one side and nothing on the other 
but magnificent trees, growing clear 
down the mountains to the winding 
roadway. 

As far as your eye can see there 
is not a blemish, not a scar, to mar the 
majestic scene of deep-green against 
a blue sky. Little wonder that these 
same hills inspired Joyce Kilmer to 
write his immortal poem “Trees.” Oc- 
casionally you leave the mountains and 
ride out into the open past tiny houses 
and patches of cultivated land. 

You have lunch at the cafeteria in 
Fontana Village and then start back 
on the sunny North Carolina side. At 
one time you may ride into a sudden 
shower of rain that is over even before 
the driver has time to put the top up. 
And those are exciting moments when 
you come upon a black bear with nose 
to the ground hunting around for food 
in its pigeon-toed way, or standing on 
its haunches begging at an open car 
door. Just keeping account of the 
number of bears encountered becomes 
an absorbing game. 

So you return sun-burned, wind- 


is no other thrill like a visit to 
blown, exhilarated, tired, but happy 
and satisfied, having feasted your eyes 


and your soul on one of nature’s most WA Ss H : N G ] O N 


generous offerings. 












Rich rewards and good times await you in our 





) Nation’s Capital. You’ll enjoy its great museums and 

New York Visitors, Note! art galleries, its famous public buildings. You'll be in- 
; tensely interested at a session of Congress. And as you 
Pre-planning will make vour New 


stand before the historic shrines, you'll find a new pride 


York City visit much more enjoyable. in being an American. Visit Washington—this year. 


For a free guide (with map) and 













calendar of events write the New York For EXTRA Enjoyment—go B&O 
Convention and Visitors Bureau, 500 Travel by train and relax as you ride. You'll enjoy the comfort of 
Park Ave.. New York Citv modern coaches, Pullmans, friendly lounges, and smooth Diesel-Electric 
7 oo 2 . power, plus courteous service and delicious food. 
Also write for free tickets for radio pai 
and TV shows and theatre tickets. Re- a CLEVELAND —— 
TOLEDO 
member that popular shows are oo NEW YORK 
“booked” several weeks in advance. 


Out-of-town requests for tickets receive SPRINGFIELD 
special consideration in both cases. 
For free radio-TV tickets write the 
Ticket Division at: Columbia Broad- o Louis LOUISVILLE OO NOINNAM ursncron 
casting System, 485 Madison Ave.; 


National Broadcasting Co., 30 Rocke- BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


feller Plaza; American Broadcasting \ Only B&O offers travel between East and West via Washington aa 
Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza; Mutual 


Broadcasting System, 1440 Broadway; 










INDIANAPOLIS 





\wasincton 


CHARLESTON 











ng ‘ 52-PAGE PICTORIAL GUIDE TO WASHINGTON 

Dumont, 515 Madison Ave. / Tells you what to see. Historical and informative descriptions; 
Addresses for Broadway theatres are hee 60 illustrations; street map. Convenient pocket size. 

in N. Y. daily papers and The New 9 


IT'S FREE! Paste coupon on postcard and mail today! 
Yorker magazine. Most theatre balcony " eee seeamuaniel spaumatnntrne aimed Sap pessnesesesioens neat 


seats are as good as orchestra seats. J. F. Whittington, Gen. Poss. Traf. Mgr. sT 
For better seats (i.e. center section) Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (Dept. A) 

‘ . Baltimore 1, Md. 
request tickets with numbers over 100. 
You'll be wise to give alternate dates 
to help insure your getting tickets to the 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of your “Pictorial Wash- 
ington Travel Guide." 











; an Name 
more popular plays. (Hesse prim pla 
hoto And once you're in New York, drop Address. 
; in and see us. won’t vou? We're the 
ing in and see us, won't you? We're on the on . _ 
: al . i ‘one___ State 
€. second floor of 33 West 42nd Street, ¥ 





If you want information on a trip to Washington, check here [_] 


right off Fifth Avenue. 
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that is different... 


Every member of the family will 
enjoy a Quebec vacation. Visit met- 
ropolitan Montreal, Quebec—Amer- 
ica’s only walled city —the re- 
nowned sanctuaries 


and shrines. Fish and 


swim in the beautiful 





rivers and lakes of the 
Laurentian Mountains, the Eastern 
Townships, the Gaspe Peninsula. 
Everywhere in French-Canada you 
will enjoy old-time 
hospitality and cuisine 


in comfortable mod- 





ern inns and hotels. 


To help plan your vacation, write for 
free road maps and booklets to: Pro- 
vincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament 
Buildings, Quebec City, Canada; or 48 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Travel TIPS 





OVE that Uncle Sam! His bon 

4 voyage gift to travelers this spring 
is a cut in the federal transportation 
tax from 15 to 10 per cent. This means 
youll save money on trips anywhere 
in the United States, the West Indies, 
Mexico and Central America, Canada, 
Alaska, or the Hawaiian Islands. Tickets 
to Europe, Asia, Africa, and South 
America are tax exempt. 

Congress also slashed the heavy 20 
per cent tax on luggage to a lighter 
10 per cent. 


Pay-later Plan 

Travel on credit is Pan American 
Airway’s newest innovation, as of May 
lst. With only a ten per cent down 
payment, you can fly to any one of 
the 83 foreign countries serviced by 
Pan Am. You pay off the rest of the 
bill in up to 20 monthly payments. 
Example: For $82 down you're off on 
a two-week tour of Paris, London, 
Rome, and the Riviera, including trans- 
portation, hotels, sightseeing, tips, and 
many meals. Balance due Pan Am is 
$68.97 a month for 12 months. 


Good Guides 

Summer Study in Latin America is 
the Pan American Union’s new, com- 
plete catalogue of summer schools and 
study tours for 1954. (Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D. C., 10 cents.) 

The B & O Railroad’s Pictorial Travel 
Guide to Washington, D. C., is a com- 
pact, illustrated 52-page booklet on all 
you need to know to tour the capital. 
(Free from your nearest B&O office 
or use coupon, page 46-T.) 


Chock-full of facts and pictures is 


New York State Vacationlands, the 
1954 gu‘de to fun in the Empire State. 
(Free from N. Y. State Dept. of Com- 
merce, 112 State St., Albany, N. Y.) 


Mailbox 

“Banff has that wonderful combina- 
tion of a real vacation and the experi- 
ence of an expert’s advice, in radio 
techniques,” writes Catherine A. Mor- 
risey. “Your readers might enjoy Nor- 
man Corwin’s course in radio acting 
and production this year, July 12- 
August 14. I know I did last summer.” 
Thanks for the tip, Miss M. The Banff 
School of Fine Arts in Alberta, Can- 
ada, does offer marvelous scenery plus 
good short courses, not only in radio, 
but theatre, ballet, painting, music, 
handicrafts, photography, short story 
writing, and oral French, as well. 





“The American 
friendly . 
boastful. . 
Abroad, by Robert Root (Assn. Press) 


is extroverted, frank, 
. self-assured, cocky, and 
.’—How to Make Friends 


For Roaming Readers 

“Wherever I may roam .. .” a 
travel writer has been there before me! 
For atmosphere try Tahitian Holiday, 
by David Huntington (Holt, $4.95, 
il.). You'll like the happy Tahitians 
met by the Huntington family in their 
five-month stay on the island. In Europe 
on the Aisle (Random House, $3.50) 
Chicago Tribune’s drama and music 
critic Claudia Cassidy gently leads you, 
grease-stick in hand, to scenes from 
dramatic offerings abroad. 

If over 30,000 people bought a copy 
of The Poor Man’s Guide to Europe 
last year, where are the rich? David 
Dodge’s successful guide is now out 
in a 1954 edition (Random House. 
$2.95). David and Marian Greenberg's 
Shopping Guide to Europe (Harper, 
$3.50) will lead you to bargains in 
everything from stamps to diamonds. 

For the outdoor type, there’s the 
Tent Camper's Guide, with suggestions. 
rules and regulations for state camping 
areas in New England and New York 
State (Outdoor Publishers, Rocky Hill, 
Conn., $1). 

If you're westward-ho, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press has new editions of five 
factual, pocket-size guides ($1.50 
each): Death Valley, W. A. Chalfant; 
Yosemite Valley, V. and A. Adams; 
Sequoia and Kings Canyon, White & 
Pusateri; Imperial and Coachella Val- 
leys, Collis H. Steere; Grand Canyon, 
Tillotson & Taylor. 

Robert Root’s How to Make Friends 
Abroad (Association Press, $2) is a 
good key to European actions and re- 
actions towards traveling Americans. 

—MarcGarRET E. McDonacp 
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Take a Stand 


(Continued from page 21-T) 


assertions. Nail down falsehoods by 
citing the correct facts. Point out errors 
of omission. Expose propaganda de- 
vices. Refer to solid evidence found in 
statistical studies, reports of surveys or 
the opinions of really qualified experts. 
Have your letter convey the idea that 

you are indignant at the unfairness of 
}} the article, but confine yourself to force- 














Travel the scenic route across Canada; see 
mighty Mount Robson, highest peak in the 
Canadian Rockies; stopover at Jasper Park 
ful, dignified, and scholarly rebuttal. , oto — a See & Soe 


6. Counteract local effects of the criti- 


cism. You are, naturally, most interested 
in the effects of critical articles upon 
the people of your own community. Yet 
if you answer the article directly you 
may call it to the attention of the many 
people who otherwise would not have 
known of it. You may also produce the 
reaction, “If there isn’t something wrong 
here, why does he get so excited about 
that criticism?” 

Use the indirect approach. Give in- 















~ New and Old World cities. 








cm formation to your board of education, ’ ; 

ads PTA and citizens’ groups which will 7 

ess) forestall criticism. Only when a maga- j) 
zine article refers directly to your com- 4 
munity should you refer to it specifi- | 

” » cally in your counterattack. ors arajoining Ca 

mel > Seek Help po Bi 

day, 

95. 7. Enlist the support of others in 

ians your defense activities. Never has there 

heir been so much interest in education 

‘ope among our people as there is now. More 

50) than 10,000 citizens’ groups are study- 

usic ing school problems. Over 7,000,000 

you, parent-teacher association members, 

rom double the number ten years ago, are 
organized to aid the schools. In your 

Op) defense of the schools you will not 

‘ope stand alone. You can find in your own 

avid community intelligent laymen who are 

out as interested in the welfare of the 

use. schools as you are. Often their expres- 

g's sions of opinion will carry more weight Noteworthy features of the new sleeping 

per, with authors and editors than yours will. Touring French Canada's Gaspé Peninsula car accommodations (drawing rooms, com- 

; in Get them to write. Have your PTAs and in a private sedan with chauffeur-guide, partments, bedrooms, roomettes, sections) 

s. other organizations pass resolutions and you'll shop for handicrafts, visit the bird are the wide beds, bigger windows and 

the send copies where they will do the most sanctuary and picturesque fishing villages. sey for heating, air-condition- 

ons, good. These moves will not take place ee 

ving of their own accord. Be the one to start Choose one of Canada’s 

York | them. 10 Top Maple Leaf Vacations m 

Hill, | 8. Put the critics to work on the tasks 1. The ih ne Seiten tiie ia 

ia as of school improvement. Amorig the 2. Alaska Cruise via the Inside Passage (TAN AD IAN 

Uni- critics of our schools there are a few 3. Provinces-by-the-Sea 

five who, for a variety of reasons, seek to @, Gates Gite cnt Oe beets AL 

1.50 destroy them. Given the full facts they 5. Sub-Arctic Hudson Bay Tour N ATl 0 N 

ant; can be trusted to arrive at sensible con- 6, Raattin Heat: Greate AILWAYS 

ums; clusions about the ways improvements 7. Minaki (Lake of the Woods) K 

e & can be made. Their interest can become 8. Highlands of Ontario 

Val- a driving force to bring these improve- 9. British Columbia “Triangle Tour” 

yon, ments about. In hundreds of communi- 10. Jasper in the Canedian Rockies 
ties progress has resulted when people Ot: didi Geis tn: tale tee 

ends of varying opinions about the schools saltiness aR 
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\have sat down together to study the 


:problems of school improvement. This 
can happen in your community if you 
take the lead to bring it about! 





Vacations or let CANADIAN NATIONAL 
package a tour for you to include side 
trips, stopovers, visits with friends. 
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cruise “usps 


Tadoussac, Visit Ste. Anne de Beaupré. 
Shipboard and ashore . . . fun. galore! 


Frequent Departures. from Montreal 








INDEPENDENT CRUISES %65 up 
3 nights, 2 days, incl. meals and berth. 
$S RICHELIEU CRUISES %135 up 


6 days. Steamer your hotel throughout. 
These all-expense, personally escorted 
cruise-tours include all meals, sightsee- 
ing, transfers, etc., and the finest hotels. 
MONTREAL-SAGUENAY %124 up 
5 days with 2 nights at Chateau Fron- 
tenac. Also from Toronto incl. rail to 
Montreal, $155 up. 
TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY $155 up 
7 days—3 days at Hotel Tadoussac, 
ARISTO CRUISES $185 up 
8 days incl. Ritz Carlton, Manoir 
Richelieu, Chateau Frontenac hotels. 
. S. tax extra 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
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Boston + Chicago 
Detroit - New York 
} Philadelphia 
Toronto, 
Ont, 
Quebec, 
P.Q, 
Montreal 
P. a. 








There’s a bonny land a-beckoning. . . 
rich in hospitality to warm the cockles 


of your heart . . . with elbow room 
for all who come to share its quiet, 
unspoiled beauty . . . its picturesque 
customs...its gay resorts ...itssmooth, 
uncrowded highways. Fairand friendly 
Nova Scotia . . . cradle of American 
history . . . land of Evangeline. The 
enchanting story of this sea-condi- 
tioned summer wonderland . . . maps, 
facts, places to stay . . . is told in 
colorfully-illustrated literature which 
is yours for the asking. 

Overnight from Boston by Eastern Steamship Lines 
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NOVA SCOTIA 

BUREAU OF INFORMATION 
P.0. Box 130, Halifax, NovaScotia | 
I 


Please send free literature to ST—5-54 


Name 


| Street 
City ‘ STATE 
New York Office: 247 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y 








16mm Looks Ahead 


ILL THE 

school of the 
future offer wide- 
screen movies? 
Stereophonic 
sound? 3-D? Pic- 
tures via electronic tapes? What mar- 
vels does the cinematic crystal ball 
promise educators? 

Four who peek into the future are: 

—Prof. Robert W. Wagner in Ohio 
State’s The News Letter. 

—Neal Keehn, president, American 
Association of Cinema Laboratories, in 
Sixty Years of 16mm Films, Film Coun- 
cil of America. 

—Drs. Clifford L. Seitz and L. Twy- 
ford, Human Engineering Div., U. S. 
Navy Special Devices Center, Sands 
Point, L. IL. 

What do they see? Progress less 
spectacular but possibly more impor- 
tant. 


Teaching Effectiveness 

The Navy appears to have found a 
“secret weapon” against high costs. It 
finds that simple, even crudely-made 
films that effectively teach skills can 
be made for as little as $50. Instruction 
unadorned by fades, music, or show- 
manship works best. 3-D adds nothing. 

Can films take the place of teachers? 
Yes, reply the Navy experts. When 
2,000 trainees took part in a con- 
trolled experiment on learning to fire 
the M1 rifle, those who saw only the 
short 11-minute film outshot those 
trained by top instructors. The film 
cut training from 20 hours to four 
hours. 

Wagner foresees improved integra- 
tion of films with textbooks and other 
teaching materials. Also less cramming 
of facts and more slow-paced presen- 
tation of ideas. He and the Navy agree 
that films of the future will repeat 
ideas for emphasis and reinforcement. 


Technical Standards 

Mr. Keehn sees a need for technical 
standardization in 16mm _ laboratory 
work. He expects to see the develop- 
ment of processes for 16mm color film 
like those now used for black and 
white—reversal prints for small-quantity 
production, and positive prints from a 
color negative for large orders. He does 
not expect pictures on magnetic tape 
(now being developed for television) 
to replace photographic pictures on ac- 
count of the bulk and cost of the elec- 
tronic equipment. 





By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) College 


Equipment 

Keehn says there is already some 
16mm equipment of professional cali- 
ber, and there will be further improve- 
ment in cameras, lighting equipment, 
and editing tools. The greatest advances 
will be made in electronic devices, and 
there will be more extensive and more 
selective use of sound. Many more 
uses will be found for magnetic strip- 
ing on films. The Navy sees a future 
for adapters to show film loops that 
repeat simple skills for learners. 


Projection 

Two types of improvement in the 
projection of 16mm films are needed, 
according to Mr. Keehn. The first is 
in the character of machines, rooms, 
and methods. 

The second is more controversial. He 
hopes that producers and users will 
realize “that sound quality must be 
compromised to produce a track that 
will sound reasonably good and prove 
acceptable under all or almost all pro- 
jection conditions.” This seems to me 
to contradict our experience of the 
past few years in the field of phono- 
graph records. The new wide-range, 
low-distortion discs sound better than 
mediocre discs on almost any phono- 
graph in almost any room, and sell bet- 
ter. I should think that the film pro- 
ducer ought to put the best possible 
quality into his sound track, as the 
record producer does, and let the user 
adjust his equipment to the listening 
conditions. 


Keehn agrees with Wagner and the 
Navy that the right length for a film 
is not the capacity of a reel, but the 
length dictated by its aims and its 
audience. He commends the flexible 
approach which makes use of films 
with “open endings” offering no pat 
solution or happy ending for every film. 





DOUBLE HONORS 

This year for the first time the 
Film Council of America gave 
awards for outstanding 16mm 
films. “Golden Reels” went to four 
of the films chosen for Scholastic 
Film Awards (see page 9-T): The 
American Road, Ford; Frustrating 
Fours and Fascinating Fives, Crow- 
ley; A Is for Atom, General Elec- 
tric; Skippy and the Three R’s, 
NEA. 
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AV Advice 


OU, too, may benefit from a self- 

check list that audio-visual direc- 
tor Eleanor D. Child gives to Green- 
wich, Conn., teachers: 

1. Do you choose your materials 
wisely? 

(a) Are they well timed when the 
class is studying a subject, either to 
help introduce a topic, clarify some 
phases, or sum up the work? (Note: 
Free films you wish obtained for the 
following year should be listed in June 
so they may be ordered during the 
summer. In September, catalogues 
should be checked with those still 
wanted, together with a choice of date 
vou'd like them.) 

(b) Is the best material selected? 
(Note: Owned materials are preferable 
as a rule because they may be kept 
longer. The age level of pupils plays a 
large part in deciding whether a still 
picture, slides, filmstrips, or movies 
will be best. Often several types of ma- 
terials will be desirable. ) 

2. Are you and the class well pre- 
pared for the presentation of the mate- 
rials? 

(a) Have you previewed the mate- 
rial? (Note: This is not always possible, 
but it is a goal for us to work towards.) 

(b) Have you studied the teacher’s 
guide, if there is one? 

(c) Do you suggest to your pupils 
what they should endeavor to learn 
from the material? 

(d) Has enough on the subject been 
taught so that students can understand 
the pictures? 

(e) Do you usually tell the class 
what follow-up work you want them to 
do after seeing the film? 

3. Are the materials will presented? 

(a) If a film is shown, is the room 
dark, the pictures clear, the sound dis- 
tinct, the room quiet, etc.? 

(b) With the projection of silent 
materials, are helpful comments made 
to amplify the pupils’ understanding of 
the subject? 

4. Is the follow-up work effective? 

(a) Does follow-up discussion clar- 
ify all the points for every pupil? (Note: 
Tests prove that people do not see the 
same things in any one picture. ) 

(b) Is the film shown a second time 
if it seems desirable to further clarify 
the subject or to fix certain points more 
horoughly in the minds of the students? 

(c) Do the pictures stimulate more 
reading about the subject, related writ- 
ing or oral topics, art projects, or other 
work? 

(d) Are tests used once in a while as 
a check for you and the pupils to de- 
termine whether they are getting the 
most from these materials? 
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For vacation thrills, 


go Canadian: Pacific to 
Banff and Lake Louise 


Banff Springs and Chateau Lake 
Lovise (40 miles west) are your 
headquarters for fabulous 2- 4- 6- 
day all-expense tours...as low as 
$48.50 to $126.50, exclusive of 
rail fare. Covers rooms, meals, trips 


to Moraine Lake, Great Divide, 


Emerald Lake, other scenic spots. 
Ride, golf, swim, dance. 


For information, see your local agent, 
or Canadian Pacific—offices in 
principal cities in U.S. and Canada. 


——————————— 


Bask in our courteous service. 

See the Canadian Rockies on your 
way to Banff and Lake Louise. 
Travel in comfort by air-conditioned 
Canadian Pacific diesel train. Fine 
food, picture-window views, foam 
rubber beds, our friendly service. In- 
quire about low-cost Coach and 
First Class fares. 
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... and you'll find Burlington’s colorful illustrated literature both 
helpful and interesting. Just mail the coupon . 
to send you complete information about the vacationland you 
prefer and the best way to get there. Travel independently or 
with a congenial, carefree Escorted Tour. Either way, you’ll enjoy 
your vacation more if you Go Burlington! Remember — there’s 
no extra fare on any Burlington train! 


. . we'll be glad 





for Friendly Vacation Counsel 






See Your Ticket or Travel Agent 


BOOKLETS... 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 613-A, 547 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

I am planning a summer vacation trip “via Burlington.” 
Please send me illustrated literature about a vacation in 


























Sound Advice 


RICK records in which separate 
performances are superimposed to 
make one-voice duets, trios, quartets 
and so on have become numerous since 
the advent of tape recording. Recently, 
Patti Page’s duets with Patti Page and 
Les Paul’s fantastic multiplications of 
his guitar and his wife’s voice have 
been enormously popular. Making such 
recordings with a single recording ma- 
chine has been impossible (up to now) 
because of the automatic erasing of 
previous sound when each recording is 
made. 

Now the trick can be done with one 
Concertone recorder and the Concer- 
tone “S-O-S” (sound-on-sound) adapter 
(only $19.95). Other tape recorders 
can be operated similarly if they have 
separate heads for erasing, recording, 
and reproducing. 


Using the Tape Recorder 


This is the title of a handsome 40- 
page booklet recently published by the 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York. About half of the content is de- 
voted to educational uses of tapes, and 
about half to the operation of tape re- 
corders. The latter part, with 53 pictures 
and diagrams, should enable the most 
thumb-fingered of us to find the right 
knobs and buttons. 


Special Tape for Precious Records 


After a period of trial use by a few 
professional customers, Reeves Sound- 
craft has released to the public a new 
kind of tape unconditionally guaran- 
teed never to break or curl under con- 
ditions of normal use. This “Lifetime” 
tape has a base of DuPont “Mylar” (in 
fiber form this same stuff is called 
“Dacron”) which is several times as 
strong as cellulose acetate tape. It is ex- 
pected to last indefinitely without 
shrinking, stretching, or drying out. A 
1,200 ft. reel costs $9.75. A trial 3” reel 
(150 ft.) is available for less than $2. 


Planning an A-V Center? 


No. 3 in the DAVI series of bro- 
chures on planning schools for the use 
of audio-visual materials, entitled The 
Audio-Visual Instructional Materials 
Center, was published in January. 
Twice as long as its predecessors, its 
80 pages include simple, practical, and 
complete advice on organizing, admin- 
istering, housing, and equipping an 
audio-visual center for a school or for 
a school system. Bibliography of 77 
items; list of 89 manufacturers of equip- 
ment. Order from Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, National Education 
Assn., 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.; $1, single copy. 

—WiLLiaM J. TEMPLE 
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T the present time there are still 
only five TV stations on the air 

devoted primarily to serving the needs 
of education. Three of them, KUHT 
(Houston), KTHE (Los Angeles), 
KOMY-TV (Columbia, Mo.) are strict- 
ly non-commercial. WOI-TV (Ames, 
Iowa) and WKAR-TV (East Lansing, 
Mich.), though they carry some com- 
mercial programs, are especially con- 
cerned with educational telecasting. 

Other ETV stations are coming closer 
to their first air time. Seattle, Washing- 
ton’s station is now going up. Incident- 
ally, installation of antenna and trans- 
mitter is the job of advanced students 
in Edison Technical High School’s De- 
partment of Radio and Television. 

Pittsburgh’s WQED is also about 
ready to hit the air waves. Management 
of WQED has, it thinks, discovered a 
sure-fire method of finding the $200,000 
they estimate will be needed for annual 
operation of the station. They’re offer- 
ing a monthly publication _ listing 
WQED’s programs for a $2 subscrip- 
tion. With 70,000 subscriptions in hand 
hefore publication of the first issue, 
there seems little question they will 
reach their minimum goal of 100,000 
subscribers. Advertising space, sold un- 
der FCC clearance, will pay for print- 
ing and mailing costs. What’s more, in 
an effort to make WQED serve its 
viewers most effectively, WQED Sub- 
scribers’ Guilds have been organized in 
all districts in the station’s coverage 
area. Members of these guilds will act 
as program critics and program-idea- 
suggesters. 
’ Other ETV stations are in various 
stages of planning and money-raising. 
FCC has on file 45 applications; 29 
CPs have been granted. Countless men 
and women with ETV on their minds, 
fire in their eyes, and receipts for con- 
tributed money in their hands, are 
tramping streets from Massachusetts to 
New Mexico soliciting funds for build- 
ing or maintenance. 


Springtime-Awardtime 


The first annual Lee de Forest 
Award, offered by the National Associa- 
tion for Better Radio and Television for 
consistent television and radio program- 
ming in the public interest, went to 
Hallmark Cards, Inc. Weekly Hallmark 
Hall of Fame programs (NBC-TV, Sun- 
day afternoons) dramatize the lives of 
statesmen, inventors, educators, etc. 
Hallmark also sponsored the two-hour 
Hamlet, Richard II, and Amahl and the 


The State of ETV 


Night Visitors. Congratulattons to Hall- 
mark for this well-deserved honor and 
the policy responsible for it. 

The George Washington Gold Honor 
Medal, presented by the Freedoms 
Foundation, went this year to the 
DuPont Company for its Cavalcade of 
America TV show John Yankee. Since 
this was the fourth time Cavalcade had 
won a Freedoms Foundation award, 
DuPont also received the Distinguished 
Service Scroll of the Foundation. 


What Goes When TV Comes? 


What happens when TV hits the 
average American home? Two students 
at Indiana University decided to find 
out. They questioned 150 Blooming- 
ton housewives whose rooftops testified 
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that they were Proud Owners. They 
found, in part: 

Bloomington families read their news- 
papers as much as ever. 

They read about half as many maga- 
zines and books as they did “B.T.V.” 

About a third of them stayed home 
more than they used to. 

About a quarter changed meal hours 
to fit favorite program times. 

A bare fraction (6.6 per cent) 
claimed their youngsters spent less time 
on lessons. 

They listened to radio about half as 
much as-they did before. 

Three quarters of them had no quar- 
rel with the programs they saw. 

Most of them..found commercials 
useful, average-to-powerful in effect, 
clever in presentation; but half thought 
there were too many. 


Radio: Exchange Tapes Requested! 


Remember our story about Station 
KVOK of the Kamehameha Schools in 
Honolulu? A letter from Robert F. 

(Continued on page 39-T) 














of South Dakot2/ 


Feel your cares just slip away in the 
matchless Black Hills of South Dakota! 
Here, where cool, blue lakes nestle between 
the deep-purple peaks of the highest 
mountains east of the Rockies . . . where 
flashing streams tumble over waterfall and 
rapid .. . where refreshing, mosquito-free 
nights lull you to restful slumber, 
sun-filled days are full of fun and high 
adventure—it’s in this happy land you'll take 
a new lease on life! This year, come— 
vacation in the beautiful Black Hills 
of South Dakota. 


WRITE for this 
FREE color folder 


SOUTH DAKOTA STATE HWY. COMM, 
A. V. PANKOW, PUB. DIR. * PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 
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Whistle-stop News 


Santa Fe’s new full-length dome car. 


IDING the rails this summer offers 

train-travelers some pleasant in- 
ducements. Heading the list is the trans- 
portation tax reduction from 15 to 10 
per cent. First time in 13 years the tax 
has gone downwards! Since rail travel 
anywhere in the U. S. is taxable, you're 
bound to save money if you're train- 
riding. 

You'll save money, too, on round-trip 
coach fares between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. Both the Pennsylvania and 
B&O railroads have just cut prices on 
this run by one-third for a five-month 
trial period. Even one concrete sample 
of fare cuts today is encouraging news! 





Montreal — Quebec — St. Lawrence 
and Saguenay River Cruise. 
Price $159.00 


In addition, the NEA Travel Division’s 
program includes tours to: 


MEXICO HAWAII 

ALASKA WEST COAST 

CUBA FRENCH CANADA 
EUROPE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


WASHINGTON & VIRGINIA 


Travel economically and in 
the company of friends. 


Write for colorful 1954 Travel Folder. 


Division of Travel Service 





The half-fare “family travel plan” can 
also lower your budget. One parent pays 
full one-way fare; the other parent and 
all children under 22 pay half-fare. You 
don’t have to be a parent to save money, 
though. On Union Pacific trains the 
same “family” saving applies to two or 
more adults traveling together, when 
they leave on a Monday, Tuesday, or 
Wednesday. Under New York Central’s 
group savings plan three or more adults 
traveling together by coach can buy a 
single block ticket for the party at 
three-quarters the regular round-trip 
fare per person. 

New vistas are opened to western 





POST-CONVENTION SPECIALS 


-o CANADA ... 
NEW ENGLAND 


Take advantage of your trip to 
New York this summer and join 
the post-NEA convention tours: 


New England Tour by motor coach. 

Travels through the Green and the 

White Mountains to the rocky coast 

of Maine, then to Salem and Boston. 
Price $115.00 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1201 16th STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON 6, 











trippers with the introduction of the 
full length dome car (double-decker). 
Santa Fe’s all-domers are already run- 
ning between Chicago and Los Angeles 
and offer an unbroken view of western 
scenes. Union Pacific plans a ten-mil- 
lion-dollar equipment program, includ- 
ing streamlined Astra dome cars. 

Budget meals are another praise- 
worthy innovation in rail travel. While 
regular-price meals will still be avail- 
able in diners, lounge cars will offer 
passengers specials at low prices—break- 
fast, 65 cents; lunch, 85 cents; dinner, 
one dollar. Spending only $2.50 per 
day for meals instead of paying dining- 
car prices means quite a saving. 


Car Rentals 

Do you drive? Then join the increas- 
ing number who enjoy the advantages 
of combination rail-car trips. Such com- 
panies as the Hertz System have offices 
in nearly all major U. S. cities (and 
abroad). With advance reservations, 
you find a car awaiting you at the rail- 
road station, with no fuss or bother. 
Car rentals average $6.65 a day, plus a 
mileage charge of 8 cents which pays 
for gasoline, oil, and insurance. Split- 
ting car charges among three or four 
in a party brings total cost way down 
per individual. 


Package Bargains 

Not new this year, but particularly 
good are the Western tours offered by 
a number of the larger rail lines. Union 
Pacific, for example, has a number of 
good National Park packages. One 12- 
day tour, covering Bryce Canyon, Grand 
Canyon, Zion National Park, Cedar 
Breaks, Salt Lake City, and Denver, 
costs about $230 plus tax, from Chi- 
cago—with meals. Another California 
“bargain tour” to Yosemite National 
Park, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Hol- 
lywood, Riverside, San Diego, and 
Tijuana, Mexico, costs about $250 for 
the 13-day trip. 

Glacier Park stop-over tours planned 
by the Burlington Route feature one-, 
two-, and three-day visits ($24, $37, 
and $55). Price includes motor coach 
transportation, launch fare (Two Medi- 
cine Lake), hotel rooms, and meals. 

For city slickers who want to rough 
it, Burlington Route has a good guide 
to Western dude ranch vacation possi- 
bilities. —M.E. M. 














The State of ETV 


(Continued from page 37-T) 


Ritterhoff, Station Manager for KVOK, 
suggests an exchange, via tape, of pro- 
grams between the Kamehameha 
Schools and other schools and colleges 
—a half-hour tape at 7% ips on Hawaii 
and its music by his students for a half- 
hour tape of similar materials by yours. 
Write to Robert F. Ritterhoff, Station 
Manager KVOK, The Kamehameha 
Schools, Kapalama Hts., Honolulu, T. H. 


For Your Reading Information 


What Educational TV Offers You is 
an excellent pamphlet by Jack Mably. 
Sound, challenging and realistic. Avail- 
able from Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 
East 28th St., New York 16, 25 cents 
(Pamphlet #203). 


Shadow and Substance 

As we go to press, Governor Dewey 
has signed a bill which appears to re- 
verse his heretofore consistent stand 
against granting State approval for 
ETV in New York. When the Gov- 
ernor’s olive branch was first held out 
there was rejoicing among educators. 
Further study of the bill, however, in- 
dicates that rejoicing was premature 
because there are some _ unfortunate 
strings tied to the heart changing. Jack 
Gould devoted his February 21 Radio- 
TV column in the New York Times to 
an examination of the legislation, espe- 
cially Section 7. This section contains 
a warning that ETV charters in New 
York will be revoked if any of the per- 
sonnel in a station is proven subversive 
which, as Gould points out, is good and 
proper. But riding along with the sub- 
versive prohibition is another not so 
good or so proper, i.e., 

“The inclusion of partisan or political 
materials in a broadcast shall be 
basis for termination of the charter.” 

Here lies the danger, for to quote 
from the Times column: 

“To avoid the inclusion of partisan 
material is to make impossible the art 
of teaching. The arts, history, com- 
merce, literature, and drama—almost 
every phase of human endeavor—at 
some time falls in the political arena. 
... How can a teacher present a round- 
ed, balanced presentation of issues if 
he cannot include frankly partisan ma- 
terial from all sides?” 

What is the function of education 
in a democracy—whether it be class- 
room or air-wave education—if it isn’t 
to teach people how to use their minds 
in freedom? And how can you learn 
to use your mind in freedom if you're 
not allowed to know all sides of all 
questions? Let the educator beware that 
he doesn’t lose the substance of educa- 
tion in gaining the form of educational 
television! —Nancy FAULKNER 
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See 







VIRGINIA 


as George Washington 
knew it 


v'a% 


} termed Williamsburg brings back the days 
| when Washington made his headquarters at Wythe 
House, dined at Raleigh Tavern and courted 
Martha Custis. In addition to its historic 
importance, Williamsburg is a complete 
vacation community with something of in- 
terest for everyone. Golf, tennis, swimming, 
cycling, garden tours, motor trips. Fine lodg- 
ings in modern hotels, colonial guest houses 
and restored taverns. 














WILLIAMSBURG LODGE & TAVERNS 
Double from $6.00 


WILLIAMSBURG INN & COTTAGES 
Double from $10.00 


For information on School Journeys 
write J. N. McArthur, Goodwin Build- 
ing, Williamsburg, Va. 


For reservations: write direct to 
T. S. McCaskey, see travel agent 
or Williamsburg Res. Off., 630 
Fifth Ave., N.Y. Chrele 6-6800. 











“PLAN NOW FOR A 


WONDERFUL SUMMER 
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Yes, it’s time to make your plans—for an 
Ontario vacation that you'll never forget! 
No wonder so many people spend happy ¢ 
vacation daysin Ontario! There’sso much 
to see—so much to do. You may tour 
on smooth super-highways, through 
miles and miles of breath-taking 
scenery. You'll visit famous historic 
sites—relax on sandy beaches, and 


swim in clear blue lakes. And you'll be 
Fett ss s@ es se es eee ee ee ee ee eee ee 


Denise McDonald, Room 30-A Ontario Travel 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto 2, Ontario. 


pleasantly surprised at how 
little your Ontario vacation 
y 


will cost. Start planning now Please send me literature for Ontario Vacations as 
checked below: 
North West [| 


South West [] 


... send in this coupon today. 


North [_] South East [[] 


Central (_] 


NAME... cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 


STREET. . ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccece 





CANADA-VACATIONS UNLIMITED 


CITY. cocccccccccccccccccce se StAlEs cc cccccccce 
PLEASE PRINT 











HOME 
CRAFT 


New PLASTIC 


PAYS FOR ITSELF! 





Learn to make 
fast - selling 
Plastic Jewelry, Novelties, Signs, 
Lamps, Toys, Furniture, Gifts. 
Amazing new Plastic Working 
Course for MEN and WOMEN tells 
and shows how to fabricate, cast, 
laminate, color, mold, internal carve, 
etc., in easy-to-master words and 
pictures. No special tools needed 
All plastics and materials for 23 
PROJECTS included in course. 
Course actually pays for itself. Make 
popular plastics items for EXTRA 
INCOME! Write tor FREE inior- 
mation TODAY. 


Interstate Training Service 
Dept. C52-E, PORTLAND 13, OREGON 
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124 page, 6” x 9” Travel and Reservation 
GUIDE. Lists, grades and specifies prices 
for rated U.S. motels, hotels, motor courts 
and resorts. Describes facilities, regional 
sports and points of interest. Used as stand- 
ard reference book by airlines, travel agents, 
tour bureaus. This year enjoy relaxed, 
planned travel. ATA Travel and Reserva- 
tion GUIDE, $1, postpaid. 


AMERICAN TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, INC. 


COURSE 


we" 


1021 Zuelke Bidg., Ayp.s.on, Wisc. ~~ 








Red Brick H 
MEREDITH, N. H. 
The Vacation Spot You've Been Looking For! 
Here you can relax in quiet country life. 
Comfortable bedrooms; wonderful food. You'll 
enjoy strolling down shady country roads 
and swimming in beautiful Lake Winnipe- 
satikee. Shop leisurely in Old New England 
stores and attend nearby summer theatres. 
You'll have a wonderful time! 
Write for folder to: 


CONNIE STACKPOLE 
Red Brick House, Meredith, New Hampshire 











Teaching in Industry 


A nation-wide business organization has 
an opening for a young man as a teacher 
on its accredited educational staff. 
If interested write to: 
MR. PAUL AYER 
P.O. Box 3391 Merchandise Mart Station 
Chicago 54 Ilinois 
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From the Cape to 


the Keys 


HEN you come to New York City 

—for the NEA convention or 
otherwise—you are more than halfway 
to other alluring travel goals. Northeast 
lies New England; south lies the newest 
summer travel frontier. Florida and the 
Caribbean, less than six hours away by 
air. 

Before you go, though, why not try 
a week of schooner cruising on Long 
Island and Block Island sounds? The 
90-foot, two-masted schooner North- 
wind will sail every Monday from City 
Island (NYC) beginning June 28th; 
$75 per week. For fresh-air relaxing, 
you can’t beat it! (Schooner Cruises, 
P. O. Box 64, Pelham, N. Y.) 

New England attractions this sum- 
mer range from open-air concerts in the 
Berkshires (Tanglewood) by some of 
the nation’s finest musicians through art 
exhibits to summer theatres by the 
score. Famous Westport (Conn.) Coun- 
ty Playhouse will produce Twelfth 
Night and put the proceeds into the 
building fund for the new Shakespear- 
ean Festival Theatre planned for Strat- 
ford, Conn. 

Come to New England for fishing 
contests, county fairs, square dances, 
historical sites, clambakes, sailing re- 
gattas, and the “Blessing of the Fleet” 
on Cape God. 

Eastern Air Lines will help you tour 
the Land of the Bean and the Cod with 
its Happy Holiday vacation packages. 
One package includes a complete New 
England bus tour, $85.64 plus air fare 
from New York (or any other city) to 
Boston. 

A car-rental Happy Holiday plan pro- 
vides you with a drive-yourself new 
Ford or Chevrolet for a five- to 14-day 
independent tour. The former runs to 
$39.40 per person (plus air fare); the 
latter, $156 per person (plus air fare). 

You're given suggested itineraries, 
and hotel reservations are made for you. 
Sign up some friends and split the cost. 


Heading South? 

Still sun-tanned from a recent Na- 
tional Airlines “Piggy Bank Vacation” 
preview, I can endorse Florida’s charms 
—a perfect “leave-your-troubles-behind” 
place. Off-season rates in summer bring 
Miami and its environs much nearer the 
average teachers pocketbook, and 


balmy ocean breezes keep the mind off 
the thermometer. 

Plunk your coins in a National Piggy 
Bank vacation package this summer 
and what do you get? A week’s stay for 





Boutwell 
“Hear Ye, Hear Ye, Welcome to the 


Cape,” cries the Provincetown Town Crier. 


$19 at an ocean-front hotel with all the 
social trimmings. (Air fare and meals 
extra, of course!) For an additional 
$16.95 you have a rental car at your 
disposal for the seven days. A special 
service of the Cotoure Company’s car- 
rentals is their night-operating Mobile 
Unit which sees that your car is full 
of gas and oil each morning—no extra 
charge. (Gives you that multi-million- 
aire feeling. ) 

Daily helicopter flights are the latest 
in air-traffic between Miami and Holly- 
wood, Bal Harbour, Ft. Lauderdale, 
Delray Beach, and West Palm Beach. 
Flying National’s seven-passenger ‘cop- 
ter is as simple as relaxing in a DC-7. 
Only differences are more vibration at 
the straight-up take-off and more noise 
during the flight. You'll feel a little like 
the Wright brothers as you see pro 
peller shadows going round and round 
above you! 

Two new tourist attractions add a 
salty touch to a Florida fling. One is 
the Theatre of the Sea on the Florida 
Keys Overseas Highway (about 70 
miles south of Miami). In these large 
hatchery-type waterways play sharks, 
eels, barracuda, turtles, stingrays, and 
other vari-colored creatures of the sea, 
all oblivious of your staring eyes. Two 
trained porpoises put on an hourly show 
with 16-foot leaps. 

McKee’s Sunken Treasure at Planta- 
tion Key, Florida, is also new. From a 
small cruiser, you don diving helmet 
and “fins” to search the bottom of the 
ocean for long-lost loot. 

—Marcaret E. McDONALD 














Q. How can I advise a teen-age girl 
who is troubled with acne?—M. B. 


A. Acne, which is an inflammation of 
the deeper layers of the skin, may be 
caused by digestive disturbances, over- 
eating of carbohydrates, constipation, 
nervousness, fatigue, improper care of 
the skin, or allergies. Therefore, proper 
rest, exercise, and a diet that includes 
fresh fruits, vegetables, milk, and other 
protective foods can do much to im- 
prove the condition. 

Also important is thorough washing 
of the face with a mild soap and hot 
water at least twice a day. This should 
be followed by a rinse with cold water. 
Emphasize the “hands-off” policy or 
there may be increased infection and 
scarring. The use of soothing medica- 
tion with drying properties may be 
helpful—there is one that is flesh-tinted 


A night in 


“Santa Fe 


New Mexico 


oS 
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stwell to hide the blemish while it works. If . “ 
the the case is severe, consult a physician. On your trip West via 
nor Such skin difficulties may cause emo- 
tional problems for teen-agers. Patience 
the is needed for the acne cannot be cleared Plan to stop over for a night in 
eals up over-night. Santa Fé, New Mexico—the 
onal heart of the most interesting 100 
your Q. Is it safe to eat “tenderized” ham square miles in America. See the Land of Pueblos, 
cial without further cooking?—D. L. prehistoric cliff dwellings, historical missions and 
tile A. Hams labeled “tenderized” have primitive villages “where time stands still.” 
full been treated during processing so that = 
arn no live trichinae remain in the meat. LA FONDA—“The Inn at the End of the Trail 
ae, Any cured, smoked ham marked with It’s an event in itself to spend a night at La Fonda— 
the round purple U. S. inspection stamp the lovely, picturesque hotel, facing the historic old 
_ is safe to eat as it is. However, a ten- —— bye ee = old Saige He ve _ 
alts derized ham is usually cooked for a poe : Seed Harvey dinin ~ Racing nn La ye 
Jale. short period of time in the home to give henaen. lithe niedinnaian eat aniaiaiiaiein 
a it a well-done texture and flavor. 
4 Q. Who or what is the Wetzel Grid? INDIAN PUEBLO TRIPS ic 
sts I believe it has something to do with Your Santa Fe rail ticket allows stop-over privileges 
m at hesit, eliecstion..din WW, for one, two or three-day trips to the Indian Country in 
noise : the Indian-detour Gray Line sightseeing cars. See Pueblo 
- like A. The Wetzel Grid, which was de- Indians in their colorful ceremonial dances, or fasci- 
‘ = eae I an C nating rituals, wearing authentic costumes centuries old. 
ith veloped by a physician, Dr. Norman % Watch Indian handicraft workers of their trade garbed 
ound Wetzel, is a chart for measuring the in their many-hued blankets. 
growth of a child. The chart has nine 
Id a channels and each child, by a series of Let us tell you about this delightful stopover on your frip 
ne is measurements, is placed in the channel to or from California via Santa Fe. Just mail coupon 
orida which is his normal growth channel and a emeeeeneteanaenennins pepseetainnenmenrenmian: 
t 70 indicates his own body type. By chart- SANTA FE RAILWAY, Dept. A-ST, Room 333 
large ing weight and height over a period of 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
arks, time, it is possible to determine if the 
and child is growing at his proper rate or if Please send me further information on reservations for La Fonda and 
» sea, there is any growth failure. Indian trips in Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Two The Wetzel Grid has been used effec- 
show tively in many classrooms to illustrate Name 
to students how they grow and the im- 
lanta- portance of good health habits and good Adtrem 
om & nutrition. The chart is published by City State 





elmet NEA Service, Inc., 1201 16th St., N. W., 
£ the Washington 6, D. C. 





—JACQUELINE DE GoumoIls 
INALD 

















For Summer Reading 

Watch for these: The Execution of 
Private Slovik, by William Bradford 
Huie (Duell, Sloan & Pierce-Little, 
Brown, $3.50), true story of the only 
American soldier to be executed for de- 
sertion since 1864; U. S. Grant and the 
Military Tradition (Little, Brown, $3), 
by Bruce Catton, outstanding biography 


by this year’s non-fiction winner of the 
National Book Award; The Man Behind 
Roosevelt (World, $4.75), fascinating 
story of Louis McHenry Howe by his 
assistant, Lela Stiles; Margaret, the 
Story of a Modern Princess (Prentice- 
Hall, $2.95), by Marion “Crawfie” 
Crawford, heart-warming, behind-the- 
scenes account of England’s Princess; 
Rake Rochester, by Charles Norman 
(Crown, $3), biography of the witty, 
notorious Earl of the Restoration pe- 
riod. Also The Indian Wars of the 
West, by Paul I. Wellman (Doubleday, 
$5), recounting the principal struggles 
between the white man and the Indian; 








Just off the press! And... pre-tested, too! 


Another 
Money Management 
booklet 


Designed especially 
for young people 





Written in students’ language, this new booklet explains how 
young people can plan their spending to get the things they want 
now and in the future. Money Management for Young Moderns is 
a complete guide to making a plan for spending. It includes the 
basic philosophy of money management, geared to the student’s 
own experiences. It encourages savings— but saving for a pur- 
pose. Easy-to-use charts are included. Money Management for 
Young Moderns was pre-tested in actual classrooms throughout 
the country. It provides a new, easy way to train students in the 
art of making wise handling of money a part of their daily lives. 





Your own copy free! Use coupon on page 46-T 


Educators have long wished for materials prepared especially to train 
youth in the importance of money management. We believe our new 
booklet fills this gap by providing sound, stimulating information to 
help them develop a skill they will need throughout their 
lives. Send for your copy today. You will also receive our 
free program folder which describes our complete Money 


Management program. 


Director of Consumer Education 
Household Finance Corporation 
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: oe ae Household Finance Corporation ' 

j Consumer Education Department No. ST 5-4 
: ; 919 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me a free copy of Money Manage- 
ment for Young Moderns mage pom ame Sa 
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Why Dictators?, by George W. F. Hall- 
garten (Macmillan, $5.50), careful 
examination of the causes of dictator- 
ships from 600 B.C. to the present; 
Hate, Ridicule, and Contempt, by Jo- 
seph Dean (Macmillan, $3.75), stimu- 
lating collection of libel cases; Of 
Whales and Men, by R. B. Robertson 
(Knopf, $4), May Book-of-the-Month 
selection, exciting fare about modern 
whaling. 


More about Paperbacks 

Doubleday announces pocket - size 
editions of Catholic books under the 
title of Image Books. Eight volumes are 
scheduled for September with such 
titles as Our Lady of Fatima, by Wil- 
liam Thomas Walsh; Damien the Leper, 
by John Farrow; and The Spirit of 
Catholicism, by Karl Adam. Prices will 
range from 25 to 50 cents. 

New paperbooks of interest to social 
studies classes: A Brief History of the 
United States, by Franklin Escher, Jr. 
(New American Library, 25 cents); 
The United States Political System and 
How It Works, by David C. Coyle 
(NAL, 25 cents); and Our American 
Government, by Congressman Wright 
Patman (Bantam, 35 cents), with ques- 
tions and answers on our Government 
ard the way it works. 

Welcome fiction news comes from 
Popular Library which will publish a 
paper edition of Saul Bellow’s Adven- 
tures of Augie March, National Book 
Award winner, early in 1955; and from 
Garden City and Permabooks which are 
now reprinting Margaret Mitchell's 
classic Gone with the Wind (in boards, 
$1.98, in paper cover, 75 cents). Short- 
story fans are enthusiastic about Anchor 
Books’ paper edition of The Country 
Firs and Other Stories, by Sarah Orne 
Jewett, with a preface by Willa Cather, 
85 cents. Penguin Books have just is- 
sued editions of Little Women, by 
Lcuisa May Alcott, and The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn, 65 cents each. 
One of the most readable paper edi- 
tions of Little Women we have seen 
recently is published by Teen Age Book 
(TAB) Club, 35 cents. 


Reference Briefs 


How to Write Reports, by Calvin D. 
Linton (Harper, $2.75), full of ideas 
on report writing for teachers and oth- 
ers; You Have a Point There, by Eric 
Partridge (British Book Centre, $2.75), 
complete guide to punctuation with a 
chapter on American practice, by John 
Clark, Univ. of Minn.; How to Prepare 
for College Entrance Examinations, by 
Samuel Brownstein and Mitchel Weiner 
(Barron’s Educational Series, $3.95); 
Television Writing and Selling, by Ed- 
ward Barry Roberts (The Writer, 
$5.75), gives complete information on 
TV writing from choosing the story to 
selling the script. —Harpy Fincu 
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Let Joe—or Daisy—run your projector! 


AV Made Easier 


O YOU train able students to run 
school projectors? to handle other 
audio-visual equipment? If you do, do 
vou have an organized program for this 
training? 

Mrs. Dorothy Hind, Niles Township 
High School, Skokie, IIl., invités able 
students to try out as school projector 
operators. Those who qualify receive 
training from experienced student op- 
erators under Mrs. Hind’s supervision. 
(Mrs. Hind’s audio-visual equipment 
includes five 16mm sound projectors, 
three filmstrip projectors, two opaque 
projectors, and three phonographs. ) 

On completion of training, student 
operators receive membership cards in 
the Operators Club. Once a year this 
club takes a trip to Chicago to visit 
Ampro Corporation’s factory. The trip 
serves two purposes: To help students 
understand how a projector works and 
also as a reward for performing an out- 
standing school service. 

The “text” for Mrs. Hind’s training 
course for student operators is Hand- 
book for Audio-Visual Aids Club. Mrs. 
Hind wrote the Handbook herself, 
based on ten years’ experience as A-V 
director of her school. Here is a sum- 
mary of the Handbook. You may find 
Mrs. Hind’s suggestions valuable in 
your program for training student pro- 
jectionists. 


Student Handbook 


Qualifications 

1. To be a member of the Operators 
Club, you must keep up in your regu- 
lar school work. 

2. You must become familiar with all 
our visual-aids equipment, be able to 
sét up and operate it. 

3. Always be courteous to teachers. 
Remember, you are rendering a valu- 
able service to your school and you 
are receiving worth-while training for 
vourself, 

4. Tend strictly to business. You have 
a responsible job with expensive equip- 
ment. 

General Instructions 

You may be assigned to operate a 
projector in a certain room, or to duty 
in the audio-visual aid room. Watch 
bulletin board in room for notices. If 
you are the last operator of the day, 
see that the film is rewound, in the 
right can, and returned to the A-V 
room. 


Setting Up Projector 


Keep electric cords straight and out 
of viewers’ way. Place speaker on solid 











Ampro Corp. photo 


Two of Mrs. Hind’s A-V “aids” head for 
a classroom showing of a history film. 


base, at approximately the height of, 
and near, the screen. (This makes 
sound appear to come from image on 
screen.) Focus projector on screen be- 
fore threading. 

Use great care in placing film around 
sprockets. Projectors using three film | 
“claws” or “fingers” to move film make 
it easier to handle film with torn 
sprocket holes, Film will continue un- 
interrupted even if two successive 
sprocket holes are torn. 

Turn projectors by hand before start- 
ing motor. To start projector: Turn on 
volume control (let tubes warm up); 
turn on motor switch; turn on lamp 
switch. To stop projector: Turn off vol- 
ume control; turn off lamp; turn off | 
motor switch. 





| 
Operation | 

Adjust volume and tone controls as | 
required by condition of the room. 
Don't allow it to blast. A good operator 
familiarizes himself with the sound of 
his projector. Unusual sounds, such as 
that caused by a bad splice, warn an 
alert operator to check his film. Never 
leave ihe projector. 

To disconnect the cord, take hold of 
the plug. Don’t yank on wires! Don't 
let anyone tamper with projector when 
you are in charge. YOU are responsible 
for it. 

Mrs. Hind keeps fellow teachers in 
her school informed about audio-visual 
aids and the help available by writing 
periodic newsletters to them. In addition 
to her A-V activities, Mrs. Hind teaches 
four classes daily. How does she do it 
all? She has 49 trained student pro- 
jectionists to help her! 








All 


Travelers 


Agree On 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 


CHECKS 


They're the international language, where- 
ever money talks, and are accepted like 


cash from pole to pole and the world 


| around. If they are lost or stolen, you 


promptly get a full refund. Issued in $10, 
$20, $50 and $100 denominations. Cost 
75¢ per $100. Good until used. Buy them 


at your bank. 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Havana 
14TH SESSION 


Registration—Mail: June 10 to July 10— 
Personal: July 12 to July 17 


MATRICULATION FEES. — Full: $40.00; 
partial $10.00 per credit. Obligatory fees: 

.00; late registration fee (July 19 through 
July 21): $3.00. 


Courses of Special Interest to North 
American Teachers and Students 


FLEMENTARY: Beginners’ Spanish, Ele- 
mentary Spanish, Oral Spanish for Begin- 
ners, Spanish Spelling and Vocabulary. 
INTERMEDIATE Intermediate Spanish, 
Spanish Grammar, _—" Composition, 
Spanish Conversation. Problems in Learning 
Spanish as a Foreign Language, 
Diction, Commercial Spanish. 
ADVANCED: Advanced Spanish, Methods 
for Teaching Spanish, History of the Span- 
ish Language with Special Reference to 
Spanish in America, Advanced Course of 
Spanish Grammar, 

NUMEROUS COURSES OF HISPANIC- 
AMERICAN LITERATURE CULTURE, 
HISTORY AND SOCIOLOGY; FRENCH, 
ITALIAN, ares ets. MUSIC. OTH- 
ER SPECIAL COUR 

MASTER'S ta o: SPANISH: Com- 
plete information furnished upon request. 
VETERANS: Veterans must present all re- 
quired authorizations and other documents 
upon matriculation. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES: 
Varied and interesting excursions, concerts, 
theatrical performances; field days, the 
University gym, the use of a private club at 
the beach; a series of lectures and art ex- 
hibitions. 

LIVING ARRANGEMENTS: The Summer 
School will furnish a list of appreved dwell- 
ings offering special rates to students. 


Spanish 


Address requests for information to: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Havana - Havana, Cuba 














Study French in PARIS 


Alliance Francaise 


101, Boulevard Raspail, Paris 6° 


The oldest French School for foreigners 
closely and officially connected with 
the University of Paris 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
OF FRENCH LANGUAGE 
open all year round 
Summer Courses (July-August) 


Artistic sight-seeing Cine-Club 
YOU MAY ENROLL AT ANY TIME ! 


Write today for full details 











—Your Opportunity 


for high potential income, representing es- 
tablished trade association. 

If you'd like to receive a generous com- 
mission for presenting a sound dignified 
proposition to concerns in your vicinity, 
write for facts... 

This 37-year old association with 2000 
paid memberships ‘leaders in industry) 
offers a sound, much-needed advertising 
service ... Nearly every company using 
the mails to get business will welcome you 
for the help you bring. You call on top- 
echelon companies. We equip you to pre- 
sent the benefits visually. 

No foot-in-door methods, no night work. 
No pressure. You'll like this and the earn- 
ings it brings you. 

‘ould be permanent. Carefully screened 
staff must be ready early summer. Write 
George V. Rumage for full details today. 


Direct Mail Advertising Assn., Inc. 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 














Coming to the convention? See ‘Round 
the Clock in New York City,” page 25-T. 








New Films and Filmstri ps 


New Films 

From Sociable Six to Noisy Nine— 
about 20 mins., color, new Ages and 
Stages film; Your Children Walking—20 
mins.; Marriage Series, Set 2: Who's 
Right—18 mins., Jealousy—16 mins., In 
Time of Trouble—14 mins. Text-Film 
Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36. 

Operation Hurricane—27 mins.; Eng- 
lish Pageantry—10 mins., color; Bridge 
of Time—16 mins., color; Plan for Coal 
—20 mins. British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

Iran—Between Two Worlds—14 mins., 
b&w or color; Major Religions of the 
World—20 mins., color; Preface to 
Chemistry—16 mins., b&w or color. En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil- 
mette, III. 

Johnny and Mr. Do Right series— 
about 9 mins. each. Now available: 
School Habits, Traffic Safety, Home 
Habits, Good Health Habits, Social 
Habits, General Safety. Cornell Film 
Co., 1501 Broadway, New York 36, 
N. Y. 

Le Mont Saint-Michel—color, 
or English commentary; Beauty in 
Stone—10 mins., color. George Papa- 
shvily’s sculpture. Audio Visual Mate- 
rials Consultation Bureau, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit 1, Mich. 

America Comes of Age—57 mins.; 
The Living Past—15 mins. each (se- 
ries). Film Classic Exchange, 11 East 
Main St., Fredonia, N. Y. 

Magic of the Atom—13 films, each 
12% mins. Handel Film Corp., 6926 
Melrose Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Working and Playing to Health—35 
mins. International Film Bureau, 57 
East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

Molly Grows Up—15 mins., menstru- 
ation. Medical Arts Productions, 11 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Night Is My Kingdom—109 mins., 
Pepe Le Moko—86 mins. Both French 
with English subtitles. Mistress of the 
Mountains—90 mins., Italian with Eng- 
lish subtitles. Trans-World Films, Inc., 
2209 East 75th St., Chicago 49, III. 

Wonders of Plant Growth--10 mins.; 
Gold Rush Boy—16 mins. Color or b&w. 
Churchill - Wexler Productions, 801 
North Seward St., Los Angeles 38, 
Calif. 

A Day at Washington Boulevard 
School—20 mins., color, program for 
physically handicapped children; How 
to Make a Puppet—12 mins., b&w or 
color; How to Make a Mask—10 mins., 
color. Story of King Midas—10 mins., 
color. Bailey Films, 6509 DeLongpre 
Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Mozart and His Music—Beethoven 
and His Music, Schubert and His 
Music—about 13 mins. each, color or 


French 





> 


British Information Service: 
In a scene from Operation Hurricane 


uniforms are tested on dummies. 
b&w. Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water 
t., Chicago, Ill. 

At This Moment—26 mins., color; 
railroad progress and contributions to 
American economy. Free loan. Associa- 
tion Films, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 


New Filmstrips 

Introduction to Maps—5 filmstrips, 
color: What Is a Map?—27 frs., Coast 
Lines and Their Symbols—27 frs., Land 
Forms and Their Symbols—31_ frs., 
Lakes, Rivers and Their Symbols—30 
frs., Towns, Cities and Their Symbols— 
30 frs. The Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 

The South—4 strips, color, about 60 
frs. each; Using and Understanding 
Numbers—6 strips, color; Words, Their 
Origin, Use and Spelling—6 strips, 
color. Society for Visual Education, 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. 

Library Tools Series—6 strips, color, 
about 45 frs. each. Includes encyclo- 
pedias, Readers Guide, almanacs, 
yearbooks, gazetteers, atlases. Young 
America Films, 18 East 41st St., New 
York 17. 

Knights of the Round Table—1 b&w, 
deals with background data; 1 color, 
scenes from MGM's feature film. Edu- 
cational & Recreational Guides, Inc., 
1630 Springfield Ave., Maplewood, N.]. 

A Class Studies Rubber — social 
studies, upper elementary and Junior 
H. S. Free from Public Relations Dept., 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 7, 
Ohio. 

The Middle West—4 strips, color, 50 
to 60 frs. each; Birds—How They Live 
and Help Us—5 strips, color, about 45 
frs. each. S. V. E. 

Fundamentals of Geography — 10 
strips, color, about 25 frs. each. The 
Middle Atlantic States—9 strips, color, 
about 25 frs. each. Building of a House 
—9 strips, color, about 25 frs. each. 
Spanish Explorers—6 strips, color, about 
50 frs. each. Eye Gate House, Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. —VeRaA FALCONER 
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National Film Awards 
(Continued from page 20-T) 


Oklahoma and Its Natural Resources— 
30 mins., color. The land, products and 
people of Oklahoma and importance of its 
natural resources. Produced by Frederick 
K. Rockett Co. for the Sinclair Refining 
Co. Producer—R. K. Rockett. Director— 
Paul Lord. Script—Eric Strutt. Editors— 
Alfred H. Higgins, Paul Lord. Cameraman 
—Patrick Corbett. Artist-George Coart. 
Actors: Griff Barnett as editor, Michael 
Chapin as office boy. Distributed by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Using Bank Credit—10 mins. Properly 
used credit as constructive force which can 
lead to comfort, enjoyment, and_ profits. 
Produced by Caravel Films for the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. Director—Mauri 
Goldberg. Script—E. R. Murkland. Editors 
—Paul Worhola, Larry Kreeger. Camera- 
man—Harold Muller. Planning and super- 
vision—Film Counselors, Inc. Distributed 
by the American Bankers Association, 12 
East 36th St., New York 16. 








NEW INSIGHTS— 
SUPERIOR TRAINING 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 28 to August 7 


Distinguished faculty in Elementary and 
Secondary Education and School Adminis- 
tration. Interesting workshops. Also a well 
rounded program in Arts and Sciences. 


You may register by mail until June 5th. 
in person through June 30. For detailed 
information about courses, write to: 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
asm) College Hall, Univ. of Pennsylvania 
a/ Philadelphia 4, Pa. 








UNIVERSITY of 
PENNSYLVANIA 








INVEST 
YOUR 
VACATION WHEATON COLLEGE 
in MMER SCHOOL 
mane en courses including 
SUMMER Special work in Teacher Train- 
STUDY ing, Graduate School of The- 


ology, Conservatory of Music, 


Black Hills Science Station, and Northwoods Honey 
Rock Camp. New air-conditioned library and modern 
dining hall. Only 25 miles from Chicago. 


Inter-Session June 15 to 25 © First Term (4 weeks)—June 26 to 
July 23 © Second Term (4 weeks)—July 24 to August 20 
Black Hills Expeditions —June 21 and July 26 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN 







Address: 
Director of Admissions, Dept. 44T 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 





Art Craft Study Tours 


Scandinavian Art Craft survey June 11-July 4. Mid- 
summer Night Festival. European Art Craft survey 
July 3-August 31. France, England, Switzerland, 
Italy, Spain, North Africa workshop activities. 
Pestalozzi International Children’s Village. Full 
sight-seeing throughout. Write 


Elma Pratt, Director, International School of Art 
232 East 15th Street, New York, New York 











Scholastic Teacher 
Index 


Sept. 23, 1953—May 5, 1954 


Note: Letters indicate month. Example: Mr3-24T 
means March 3—page 24. T stands for Teacher 
Edition. 


Audio-Visual Aids: see also Falconer, Faulk- 
ner, Temple. Films That Teach (John E 
Braslin), My5-8T. 

Books: see also Mass Communication. Arm- 
chair Travel, N4-42T; Bibliography of 
Current Books (Hardy Finch), N4-10T; 
Book Club for You, N4-15T; Books Boys 
Enjoy (Iris Vinton), N4-13T; Books to 
Grow On (Beryl Parker), N4-18T; Double 
Your Reading Speed, N4-12T; Drama Spot 
(on acting), S23-41T; For Homemakers & 
Hobbyists, D2-26T; I Like These (Max 
Herzberg), N4-16T; On Nutrition, N4-41T; 
Step into Space (best of new science fic- 
tion), S23-42T; Teaching Slow Learners 
(Samuel Beckhoff), S23-14T. 

Book Bazaars: O7-24T; Mr3-22T; Ap7-44T. 
Book Week: Aids, N4-33T. 
Bookmobile: $23-51T; O7-20T; D2-33T; 
Ja6-27T; Mr3-21T; My5-42T. 

Conventions: English Convention forecast 
and report, N4-25T, Ja6-18T; Social Studies 
Convention forecast and report, N4-25T, 
Ja6-17T. 

Extra-Curricular 
into Learning 
hard), O7-8T. 

Falconer, Vera (Films and Filmstrips) : Cata- 
log Listings, O7-48T; Career Films, Mr3- 
18T; Films for ‘54, Ja6-25T; Films for 
Occasions, $23-29T; Hail, the Filmstrip, 
Ap7-8T; Nationa! Film Awards, My5-9T; 
National Filmstrip Awards, Ap7-9T; New 
Film Fare, N4-35T; New Films and Film- 
strips, S23-54T; O7-55T; N4-35T; D2-35T; 
Ja6-30T; F3-38T; Mr3-55T; Ap7-46T; My5- 
44T; Provocative Films, F3-30T; Visually 
New, D2-35T; Where to Find the RIGHT 
Film, O7-48T. 

Faulkner, Nancy (Radio & Television): 
Broadcasting Is Your Business, F3-9T; 
Join Up! D2-32T; Learn to Look-Listen, 
N4-38T; Schools on the Air, Ja6-22T; TV 
Score Card, S23-36T; Where to Find Re- 
cordings and Scripts, O7-38T. 

Finch, Hardy R.: Bibliography of Current 
Books, N4-10T; Gifted Child, Mr3-13T; 
Mail Bag, O7-18T; NCTE Convention Fore- 
cast and Report, N4-25T, Ja6-18T; To Make 
Teaching Easier, S23-32T; Trends in Eng- 
lish Teaching, My5-17T; Tune in These 
Ideas, Ja6-10T; Unbury the Bard, Ap7-36T. 

History: see Long, Harold M. 

Journalism (Stanley Solomon): Architects: 
Ideal Journalism Workshop, Ja6-6T; Bet- 
ter Yearbook Photos, Ap7-15T; Brighten 
Your Budget, S23-44T; Columns Where 
Students Rate the Entertainment World, 
F3-26T; Portrait of a Press Adviser, My5- 
12T; Short Cuts to Journalism, N4-39T; 
Sources and Aids, O7-42T; Starting a 
School Magazine, D2-34T; Where to Find 
Journalism Aids, O7-42T. 

Long, Harold M.: Author Meets the Critics, 
My5-22T; Bright Ideas, F3-18T, Mr3-17T; 
Do You Teach World History? (listing), 
Mr3-7T; Economics for the Millions, S23- 
22T; Modernizing History, D2-37T; NCSS 
Convention Forecasts, N4-25T; NCSS Con- 
vention Report, D2-37T; New Key to Good 
Citizenship, O7-16T; Teen Voters in Ac- 
tion, My5-15T. 

Mass Communication: General Introduction 
—Friend or Foe (chart on what U.S. 
Spends on mass communication), S23-10T; 
Mass Media Sources, $23-20T; Start with 
Mass Media (Samuel Beckhoff), S23-14T. 
Teaching Aids—How to Be a Good Asker 
(audio-visual equipment), O7-11: Is Your 
Instruction Modern? O7-10T; Mass Media 
Sources, O7-10T. 

Books—This Is a Book (William D. Bout- 
well), N4-9T; What Then Is a Book? 
(Mark Neville), N4-8T. 

Records— Record Adventures (Hardy 
Finch), D2-6T; Tops (William J. Temple), 
D2-6T. 

Radio and Television—Broadcasting Is 


Activities: 
(Dr. 


Putting Life 
Dean M. Schweick- 
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. sical events sponsored by East- 


> @ Rochester 


SUMMER SESSION 





The University 
of Rochester | 


June 28-August 6 


@ Programs for teachers, super- 
visors and administrators. Small 
classes, graduate and undergrad- 
uate instruction. 


@ Spacious campus near center of 
city. Comfortable housing; excel- 
lent meals, 


@ Summer theater and opera. Mu- 
man School of Music. 


has cool weather, 
beautiful parks, nearby lakes and 
wooded hills. Friendly Canada is 
a neighbor. 


For circular, catalog and 
information write to: 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
University of Rochester 
Rochester 3, New York 











University of 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


At BERKELEY—Two Sessions of Six Weeks 
Each—June 21 to July 31; August 2 to 
September 11. Tuition Fee $51 for each 
Session. 


At SANTA BARBARA—One Session of Six 
Weeks June 28 to August 7. Tuition 
Fee $51. 


At LOS ANGELES—One Session of Six 
Weeks. June 21 to July 31. Tuition Fee 
$51. One Session of Eight Weeks. June 
21 to August 14. Tuition Fee $68. Spe- 
cial Courses of 2 and 4 Weeks. 


Wide variety of courses, Graduate and 
Undergraduate. Courses have been planned 
to meet all phases of Teacher Training— 
requirements for credentials, courses meet- 
ing California State requirements for teach- 
ers from other States as well as California, 
refresher courses—and at Berkeley and 
Los Angeles courses leading to Graduate 
degrees. 


FOR BULLETINS, address University 
of California Summer Sessions Office, 
Dept. S, Berkeley 4; or 405 Hilgard 
Avenue, Dept. S, Los Angeles 24; or 
Registrar, Santa Barbara College, Dept. 
S, Santa Barbara, California. 











~ 
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FURTHER YOUR EDUCATION =" 
STUDY AT HOME 


Individual instruction. Start at any time. Work 








SUMMER STUDY TOURS 


AROUND THE W 


according to your personal schedule. Write to- 
day for ANNOUNCEMENTS describing more 
than 150 COURSES including graduate courses 
in education. 


The UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


Chicago 37, Illinois 


Home- 
Study 
Dept. 
Box 354 





ORLD 
AROUND SOUTH SmeessA. . 
MIDDLE EAST SEMINAR 
EUROPE (3 tours)...........-..--0055 
Co-Educational—College Credit Gotienes ver Grad- 
uates. Ley a agen & Professional 
details address: 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


a 
Prof. 5S Tarbe' 





ASTON 3, PA. 
























CE MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 
lastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. You will 


receive free aids direct from advertisers. For prompter serv- 
ice send direct to advertisers, mentioning Scholastic Teacher. 
Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues. 


——1. AUDIO DEVICES, 
p. 19-T 
Free booklet on new, 
colored audiotape 

—__2. BELL & HOWELL, 
p. 11-T 
Full —d -” sound movie 
equip 

— | BENSON BARRETT, 


. on money writing 


plan 

—__4. BESELER CO., p. 7-T 
Free projector demon- 
stration 

—_._5. BITUMINOUS COAL 


Free Pooklet The Genie 

Story and list of aids 
—__.6. CORONET FILMS, 

p. 13-T 

Free film catalogue 
___.7. DIRECT MAIL ADVER- 

TISING = 

Free det 

——i GENERAL ELECTRIC, 

18-T 


p. 44-T 


Catalogue of free films 
for school use 

_.9. GENERAL MOTORS CO., 
p. 12-T 

Free reprints of student 


issue ad 
__.10. HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORP., p. 42-T 
Free copy Money Manage- 
ment 
__.11. INTERSTATE TRAINING 
co., p. 40-T 
Info: home plastics course 
—___12. LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
CASUALTY CO., p. 40-T 
—_._13. McGRAW-HILL TEXT 
FILMS, p. 20-T 
Details on new film series 
__.14. MINNESOTA MINING 
MFG. CO., p. 4-T 
Tape recording info 
—..15. MOTOROLA, INC., 


P. 14-T 

ree booklets: __.#41, A 
Master TV Antenna System 
for Your School. A Do-it- 
Yourself Project; #42, 
A Plan for Bringing Your 
School the Advantages of 
Educational TV; — #43, 
How to Plan Effective 
Classroom Work Around 
Existing TV Programs; 
—_.44, Stondards of Se- 
lecting TV Equipment for 
Classroom and Recrea- 


Please Print 


tional Use; ___ #45, Vis- 
val Factors and Seating 
Plans Involved in Effective 
Classroom Use of TV; 
—__#46, How to Build a 
Low-Cost TV Rehearsal 
Unit for Your School. 
—.16. MOTHER TONGUE 
PUBLISHING CO., p. 17-T 
Free sample lesson 
——17. SHELL OIL CO., 
p. 12-T 
Free film on loan 
——18. TAB, p. 16-T 
Full details on the 
Teen Age Book Club 
——19. TEACHING FILM 
CUSTODIANS, p. 21-T 
Free film booklet 
——20. TELEBOOK, p. 21-T 
Free — od records for 
yearboo! 
_h. UNITED WORLD FILMS, 
p. 20-T 
Free instructional films 
catalogue 
—__22. YOUNG AMERICA 
FILMS, p. 18-T 
New film catalogue 
—___.23. WALT DISNEY, PRO- 
DUCTIONS, p. 20-T 


Free film info 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
24. ALLIANCE FRANCAISE, 


p. 44-T 

—.25. INT. SCHOOL OF ART, 
p. 45-T 
Details on —— gaaee art 
craft study 

— LAFAYETTE. ‘COLLEGE, 
p. 46-T 
Details on study tours— 
Europe, ——, East, S. A., 
round-the-w 

<iane — oF CALIFOR- 
NIA, p. 

— | ‘ohiv. OF CHICAGO, 


Home study course details 
—__.29. UNIV. OF HAVANA, 


p. 44-T 
——30. UNIV. OF PENNSYL- 
. 45-T 


VANIA, 
a ni . OF ROCHESTER, 


__ “WHEATON COLLEGE, 
p. 45-T 


TRAVEL 
——33. AMERICAN TRAVEL 
ASSN., p. 40-T 
Travel guide 


—__34. B & O RAILROAD, 
p. 31-T 
Free travel one to 
Washington, D. 
— BARBIZON HOTEL, 
Reo book 
— % BURLINGTON RR, 
36-T 
Free lit. on western 
trips 


(name area) 
——37. CANADA STEAMSHIP 
LINES, p. 34-T 
Free cruise folders 
—_.38. CAPE COD CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, p. 40-T 
Free map; directory 
——39. COLONIAL WILLIAMS- 
BURG, p. 39-T 
Free info-school trips; 
accommodations 
—_40. HERTZ RENT-A-CAR 
SYSTEM, p. 48-T 
Details on car rental plan 
—_41. HOTEL DUANE, 
p. 26-T 
Free booklet 
——42. HOTEL VAN 
LAER, p. 26-T 
Free booklet 
——43. NEA TOURS, p. 38-T 
Free booklets on Canada, 
New England tours 
—__.44. NORTH CAROLINA 
DEPT. CONSERVATION & 
DEVELOPMENT, p. 30-T 
Free Vacationlond Moun- 
tain folder 
—__.45. NOVA SCOTIA BU- 
REAU OF INFORMATION, 


RENSSA- 


Free maps; lit. 

___46. PROVINCE OF ON- 

TARIO, p. 39-T 

Free lit. 

47. PROVINCE OF 

QUEBEC, p. 32-T 

Free road maps; booklets 
— at BRICK HOUSE, 


~*~ folder 
——49. SAN CARLOS HOTEL, 
. 27-7 


Free folder 

—__50. SANTA FE RR., p. 41-T 
Details on La Fonda & 
Indian trips 

—_.51. SOUTH DAKOTA 
—— HIGHWAY COM- 

MISSION, p. 37-T 

Free color fold: ler 
——52. WILLARD HOTEL, 
p. 27-T 





School and Positi 





City. 





7 


This coupon valid for two months. 


May 5, 1954 


cof 
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Your Business (Nancy Faulkner), F3-9T; 
TV Make-up Magic (Temple), F3-25T. 
Newspapers and Magazines—Gutenberg’s 
Legacy, Mr3-20T; How to Prepare Your 
Students for Careers in Print, Mr3-8T; 
Meet the Press (classroom practices), 
Mr3-9T. 

Filmstrips—Flexible Filmstrip, Ap7-10T; 
Hail the Filmstrip! Ap7-8T; Opaque Ad- 
ventures, Ap7-16T; Scholastic Teacher 
National Filmstrip Awards, Ap7-9T; Test- 
ing Made Easy, Ap7-33T. 

Films—Films That Teach (John E. Bras- 
lin), My5-8T; National Film Awards (Vera 
Falconer), My5-9T; 16mm Looks Ahead 
(Temple), My5-34T. 

Radio: see also Faulkner Television, Record- 
ings. Best on the Air-programs (Morris 
Goldberger), F3-12T; Learn to Look-Listen 
(Nancy Faulkner), N4-38T; More FMers 
(Nancy Faulkner), Ja6-22T; NSRTG Por- 
trait, F3-36T; News on the Dial (Nancy 
Faulkner), Mr3-23T; Schools on the Air 
(Nancy Faulkner), Ja6-22T; Tune in These 
Ideas (Hardy Finch), F3-10T; Wonderful 
Parties (AERT), Ap7-43T. 

Social Studies: see also Long, Harold M. He 
Collects Sounds, D2-11T; How to Use 
Scholastic Magazines (Talmadge T. White), 
$23-48T; Songs of 1776, F3-33T; When 
Students Love History (James J. Hogan), 
$23-46T. 

Spalding, Howard C.: Code for Youth, Ja6- 
8T; Fringe Benefits (jobs, education vs. 
industry), Mr3-10T; Is Your Instruction 
Modern? O7-10T; Mr. Quo (Teacher-Prin- 
cipal relationship), F3-28T; Pattern for 
Progress (Illinois Curriculum), N4-32T; 
Take a Stand! My5-21T; Teaching’s Second 
Mile (personality development), D2-8T; 
Yes, Discipline! S23-15T; Weigh the Critics 
(criticism of the schools), Ap7-12T. 

Special Editions—annual: Where to Find It 
(resource materials, teaching aids, equip- 
ment sources), O7; World Guide to Sum- 
mer Study and Travel, Mr3. 

Summer Schools: Rich Rewards of Summer 
School (Dr. Samuel M. Brownell), Mr3- 
29T; Summer in Coimbra, Portugal (Kath- 
arine M. Saunders), Mr3-34T; Summer 
Schools in U. S. and Abroad, Mr3-30T; 
Workshops and Institutes, Ap7-29T. 
Traching. see also Finch, Long, Social, 
Studies, etc. Artists in the Classrov_a, 
523-9T; Is Your Instruction Modern? O7- 
10T; Start with Mass Media (slow learn- 


ers), S23-14T; Teaching’s Second Mile 
(personality development), D2-8T; To 
Make T aching Easier, S23-32T. 


‘ Tege¢hing Aids and Materials: Recreating the 


Working World (Dr. M. Edmund Speare), 
O7-12T; Where to Find It (over 750 sourc- 
es), O7-29T-50T; Useful Tools and Meth- 
ods , $?3-31T, O7-30T, N4-28T, D2-17T, 
D2-a7F Ja6-20T, F3-22T, Mr3-24T, Ap7- 
387 Mmys-47T. 
Television; see also Radio, Faulkner. Best 
on the Air (Morris Goldberger), F3-12T; 
mside Job’ ...TV, F3-8T; Students on 
t air, ‘Ap7-35T; TV scorecard, $23-36T; 
Tuwe in These Ideas (Hardy Finch), 


F3-fo7 

Temple, -William J. (Audio-Visual Equip- 
ment): A rk for LP, N4-30T; Audible 
Yearbooks, S14: For Filmstrip Show- 
ing, Ap7-20T; ‘Hi-Fi’ and the Schools, 


$23-38T; on to be a Good Asker (audio 
visual equipment), O7-11T; Plenty of Play- 
backs, D2-28T; Sound Advice, S23-40T; 
Sound Around Us (Acoustics), Ja6-23T; 
Tops! (recordings), D2-7T. 

Travel: General—A Dream Comes True 
(Lubovsky), S23-16T; Armchair Travel, 
N4-42T; Canadian Capers, Ap7-26T; Cap- 
tivating Capri (Borth), D2-22T; Focus on 
Africa, N4-43T; Focus on Central Ameri- 
ca, O7-53T; Focus on Far East, $23-19T: 
Focus on Europe, D2-24T; Focus on Gaspe, 
Ap7-30T; Focus on the Near East, Ja6-10T; 
Focus on South America, F3-16T; Hospi- 
tality Unlimited (Davis), N4-40T; Profita- 
ble Travel, Mr3-46T; Round the Clock in 
New York City, My5-25T; School Trips 
(E. John Long), S23-21T; Summertime 
Specials in Canada, Ap 7-25T; Thank You, 
Europe (Semasko), O7-22T; U.S.A. In- 


formation, O7-50T. 

United Nations: ECOSOC Comes to Toledo, 
S23-48T; Launch U.N. Stamp Club, Ap7- 
22T; U.N. Story in Stamps, S$23-48T. 
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Useful Tools and Methods 























“@END 43,500 copies of Tommy Gets 
the Keys—one for every high school 
student enrolled in school driver educa- 
tion courses in Florida,” asked the State 
Police. Philadelphia’s superintendent 
asked for 38,500 copies. Georgia’s 
sheriffs and chiefs asked for 270,000. 

So it goes. No sooner did the March 
3 Scholastic Magazines with the 32- 
page color-cartoon insert on safe driv- 
ing reach the schools, than the de- 
mand for additional copies began to 
roll in. This is the insert sponsored by 
B. F. Goodrich Co. In addition to the 
initial distribution of 1,500,000 through 
the magazines, 2,500,000 have gone out 
on request. 

Readers of Scholastic Magazines 
know also the General Electric Com- 
pany’s teaching aids: “Why Study Eng- 
lish?” (Oct. 7) and “Why Read?” 
(March 17). We take pleasure in an- 








nouncing still another GE contribution 
to education scheduled for May 12. 
This has been written to help persuade 
teen-agers to continue their education. 
Title: “Why Stick to Your Studies?” 

After Geheral Electric sponsored the 
16-page insert, “Highlights of 1953,” 
in the February 10 Scholastic Maga- 
zines, a survey of teacher subscribers 
showed that 84 per cent of thw teachers 
reporting held classroore discussions 
on the outstarding developments in the 
electric industry initiated by GE in 1953. 

Reprints of “Why Study English?,” 
“Why Read?,” and “Why Stick to Your 
Sudies?,” as well as “Highlights of 
1953” are available on request from 
Public Relations Dept., General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Copies of 
Tommy Gets the Keys can be obtained 
from Public Relations Dept., B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 








Title Cost Description 
pdmphlet; 28 pp.; 
~i,tures, maps, charts 


Netural Rubber and You free 





Why Ask For An free (50 or less; booklet; 24 pp.; ill., 





Accident? over 50,‘ five cen tables 
each) 
The Story of Grass free bs pamphlet; 11 pp.; 


cleverly ill. 





Source 


Comments 


Natural Rubber Bureau 
1631 K. Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


historica’ background, sources, excellent 
pictures of life on a rubber plantation; 
social! studies; all levels 





Kemper Insurance 
Mutual Insurance Bldg. 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


accident factors such as speed, lights, 
drinking, courtesy, etc.; safety, guidance; 
sr. hus. to adult 


Agricultural Research Dept. 
Swift and Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


simply written, items of interest about 
grass in the U. S.; science, social studies; 
elem. to jr. h.s. 














Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
2 Park Avenue 
New York 16, New York 








Education Dept. 

Henry Ford Museum and 
Greenfield Village 

Dearborn, Michigan 








B‘Nai* B/Rith Vocational 
Service Bureau 

1761 R Street 

Washington 9, D. C. 














American Assn. for the U.N. 
Formal Education Dept. 

345 E. 46 Street 

New York 17, New York 





Sch i tic M 





consis 

The History of the 2 mimeo; 9 pp.; interesting report on the development of 

Typewriter stapled the typewriter with facts on the Royal Co.; 

¥ vocational education; sr. h.s. 

Henry Ford: Highlights pamphlet; 20 pp.; the man and his famous car, the Model T, 

of His Life pictures of old autos and its development, interesting; jr. h.s. to 
adult 

Careers in the Consumer 20 cents pamphlet; 8 pp.; ill. size of industry, kinds of jobs, personal 

Finance Field qualifications, educational requirements, 
advancement, earnings, etc.; consumer ed., 
guidance; jr. h.s. to adult 

Guide to Teaching About 10 cents pamphlet; 31 pp.; excellent source book, graded materials, 

the United Nations and chart of U. N.; bibli- experiences, international education and 

World Affairs ographies, sources U. N.; social studies, communication arts; 
all levels. 

Secrets of Press free pamphlet; 19 pp.; tips on how to make your pictures interest- 

*hotographers ill. ing; journalism, camera clubs; jr. h.s. to 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


adult 





When you write for aids mention Scholastic Teacher. For additional aids use couponyon page 46-T. 





This summer... : 
enjoy more tin... mote relaxation 


... se mote...do more! 


* Bay? 





Do It the EASY WAY with HERTZ RENT-A-CAR 


For precious, carefree days, you and your friends can easily rent a new Ford or other fine car 
from Hertz and drive it as your own . . . wherever you please . . . for as long as you please 
... at remarkably low cost! For example: you and your friends can drive 1000 miles in 4 weeks 
and the cost would only be approximately $212.00 for the entire trip! If you take four friends with you, 
the cost per person would be approximately $42.40! And—this includes all gasoline, oil 
... and insurance—al no extra cost! (These figures are based on the national average rate 
of $33.00 per week plus 8 cents per mile. Convertible rates slightly higher.) 


It’s so easy to rent a car from Hertz... ANYWHERE! 


Simply look in your telephone directory under "H" for your nearest 
Hertz station. Show your driver's license and proper identification at the 
station and off you go in a car as private as your own... for an hour, 
day, week, as long as you want. It’s as easy as A. B. C.! 


Specific rate example: at the Hertz station in Miles City, Montana, the 
weekly rate is $37.50, plus 8 cents per mile, including gasoline, oil and 
insurance. The total cost for a trip of 200 miles in any one week is only 
$53.50, whether one person or five ride. 
sections of the country. 


Rates vary slightly in different 


For the entire rental period, Hertz furnishes all gasoline, oil, Public 
Liability, Property Damage, Fire and Theft Insurance, and $100.00 deductible 
collision protection—at no extra cost! If you pay for additional gasoline 
or oll on your trip, Hertz will reimburse you for the full amount. 


To be sure of a car locally onimcanother city, make o reservation in 
advance. Any Hertz station will makd ne for you, anywhere, for any time. 
If you are going to fly or take a train, any airline or railroad ticket agent 
will make a Hertz Rent-A-Car reservation when you reserve your space 
or purchase your ticket. Always insist on Hertz! 


Hertz Rent-A-Car Service is available at nearly 800 stations in over 
550 cities throughout the world. For your convenience Hertz issues Charge 
Cards to qualified individuals and firms and honors Air Travel and Rail 
Credit Cards. 


For Additional Information—call your nearest Hertz station or write 
or phone Hertz Rent-A-Car System, Dept. 
154, 218 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. Phone: WEbster 9-5165. 


Now serving you in more than 550 cities in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Virgin Islands, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Haiti, Mexico, Great Britain, Ireland and Switzerland. 


HERTZ Rent-A-Car SYSTEM 














